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WHY DON’T WE BELIEVE 


IN LEADERSHIP? 


By BROTHER DAVID MARTIN, C.S.C. 


Librarian, University of Portland, Portland, Oregon 


It is quite obvious that Catholics do not 
believe in librarianship, for if they did there 
would be far more Catholic librarians than 
there are. If you think this is an unfair 
statement or that it is a scarehead exagger- 
ation, just check on the number of Catholic 
librarians in your city. Unless you live in 
one of the very heavily populated Catholic 
centers such as Boston, New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco, you will notice that the 
Catholic lay representatives on library staffs 
of all types of institutions (except the 
Catholic) are rare or non-existent. If you 
are still skeptical, try to engage a Catholic 
librarian, offering the ordinary inducements 
of prevailing salaries and working condi- 
tions. The result will be extremely disap- 
pointing. 

There is a good reason why you will not 
get results. Catholic librarians in anything 
like adequate supply are simply not avail- 
able. To say that librarians of all kinds are 
scarce does not quite answer the question. 
In fact, it doesn’t answer it at all. Let us 
look at the total picture for a moment. The 
population of this country is approximately 
150 millions, with about 25 millions, or 
one-sixth of these, who are Catholics. Thus 
we should expect to find that approximately 
one-sixth of those engaged in library work 
would be of the Faith. Yet, without statisti- 
cal data available, it is obvious that nowhere 
near that number are in the field, for even 
Catholic colleges and universities are un- 
able to get enough Catholics to fill their 
needs. 

There are not many Catholic librarians in 
the field today because Catholics are not go- 
ing to the library schools. I am not speak- 
ing now of Catholic library schools only but 
of library schools of whatever persuasion. 
Here is an example of what I mean. When 
the writer attended library school there were 
approximately 50 students in the class. Of 
these one person besides the writer was a 
Catholic. This was in an area where one- 
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tenth of the population was Catholic, and, 
percentage-wise, five of these students might 
have been expected to be of the Faith. But 
given the actual figures, two Catholic li- 
brarians were being prepared to serve an 
area much larger than the state of Texas 
and containing more than 200 Catholic in- 
stitutions of all kinds. Although this ex- 
ample is from the records of several years 
ago, it is doubtful that conditions are ap- 
preciably different today. 


The five Catholic library schools of the 
country are doing a splendid job but the 
number of laymen and laywomen gradu- 
ating is totally inadequate to fill the positions 
available. The number of Catholic schools 
could be regarded as sufficient only if their 
enrollments equalled that of those enrolled 
in an equal number of the non-Catholic li- 
brary schools. A comparative glance, how- 
ever, is all that is needed to assure the ob- 
server that such is not the case. 


With this obvious lack of a representative 
number of Catholic librarians in the coun- 
try, why hasn’t something been done about 
it? That is, why hasn't something been 
done about it if we actually believe in li- 
brarianship as a legitimate medium of edu- 
cation? We have done it in other fields, as 
is evident from the example of the teaching 
profession. What were formerly called 
normal schools, and now teacher's colleges, 
dot the country. Most women's colleges and 
even many men’s schools have departments 
of education. We quite obviously believe 
in education for Catholics, as well as a 
Catholic education. Why then, in spite of 
the five Catholic library schools, mentioned 
above (which would not, in actual fact, be 
able to service all of the Catholics who one 
might reasonably expect to want to attend 
library school), are there so few Catholics 
who actually do go to a library school of any 
kind? 

The answer, I think, lies in the fact that 


those who are in the best position to do 
something about it, namely, the Catholic li- 
brarians themselves (and that means you 
and me), have done and are doing practical- 
ly nothing to remedy the situation. Today 
there is much talk about the choice of pro- 
fession for the students who will soon have 
to be making their way in the world. We 
have vocational advisers and lecturers who 
talk, sometimes indirectly to be sure, of this, 
that, or the other profession. But how often 
has the library profession been mentioned 
and elaborated upon, either publicly or 
privately, as an attractive career for our 
young Catholic people? If we as members 
of the library profession really believed in 
that profession as something more than just 
another job—as something that has identi- 
cal aims with that of teaching—would not 
we explain the possibilities and attractions 
of that profession to our students? Would 
we not have studied the techniques of pre- 
senting librarianship as a career after having 
worked out a sound philosophy of our pro- 
fession as Catholic librarians? 

The library profession as a whole can be 
condemned for it’s lackadaisical attitude to- 
wards recruiting for librarianship. And 
there is certainly no obvious excuse for 
this attitude on the part of Catholic li- 
brarians. It is reasonable to assume that 
practically every Catholic student who 
finds his way into a library school from a 
Catholic college (excepting those having 
library schools, of course), has done so by 
feeling his way alone. He has worked his 
way to his decision because he found his 
work as a student library assistant in high 
school, college, or university so congenial 
that he decided to make it his life work. 
But that isn’t tie way other professions re- 
cruit members to their ranks. Candidates 
for religious orders are certainly not re- 
cruited by chance. For every religious who 
gropes his way blindly to a novitiate door a 
hundred find their way there because some 
one has explained the beauties of the re- 
ligious life to them. 

One reason why Catholic librarians have 
been so slow in recruiting for librarianship 
is that they have not yet worked out a phil- 
osophy which comes easily to the mind and 
which is so convincing that it overpowers 
all the prejudices, antipathies, and inertia 
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that have clouded and impeded the profes- 
sion since the beginning. The Catholic |i- 
brarian has received a ready-made phil- 
osophy of librarianship from his non-Catho- 
lic brethren which he cannot accept because 
it rums counter to his own fundamental 
beliefs as a Catholic. If it is true that many 
non-Catholic librarians have never accepted 
the belief that education alone can save the 
world, nevertheless that belief has been the 
accepted philosophy in secular education for 
generations. If this simple solution to the 
problems of man has been seriously ques- 
tioned of late by many non-Catholic Ameri- 
can educators, it still is obviously held as a 
valid thesis, in practice, by the majority. If 
it were not so held, God would not continue 
to be indignantly expelled from the class- 
rooms of our secular insitutions of education. 
But the Catholic cannot swallow this phil- 
osophy, for he cannot forget that there is 
such a thing as original sin—the “guilt com- 
plex” of materialism. Thus it is that the 
Catholic librarian has been pulled between 
two forces: the profession which gives him 
so many fine things together with a con- 
fused philosophy, and his own inherited 
Catholic truth. 

Granting a difficulty which can, after all, 
be resolved with a little solid thought, and 
granting other difficulties inherent in any 
comparatively new profession, what are 
Catholic librarians going to do about get- 
ting more of our Catholic people into the li- 
brary field? Presuming good-will, what 
particular arguments can be used to induce 
the best of our young people to enter the 
profession? I say the best because we need 
people of high caliber or none at all. Above 
all, we need people who, besides being good 
Catholics, have qualities of leadership. 

The first and most important argument 
that can be offered to a prospect is the sup- 
ernatural one. For the person who does not 
feel himself drawn to the religious life, li- 
brarianship offers a career through which he 
may unobtrusively “teach all nations”. For 
it is teaching. But we cannot lull ourselves 
into blissful sleep by thinking that we have 
fulfilled this command to teach if we do 
not take it outside our own institutions. The 
students in our Catholic schools already have 
the Faith, the truth. Our Lord also had 
something to say about a glass of water. 
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It is estimated that from 40 to 60 per cent 

of the people of the United States belong to 
no church of any kind. That is not to say 
that this large section of the 150 millions is 
composed of non-believers. But by the very 
fact that of the hundreds of sects and re- 
ligions from which to choose, this group is 
not able to find one in which it firmly be- 
lieves, is to say that a large number of these 
people have very elementary ideas about 
God, if indeed many believe in Him at all. 
Is it rash to suppose also that many librarians 
then, who are necessarily drawn from the 
general population and are servicing the li- 
braries of the country, belong in this un- 
churched category? If Catholics are in the 
field in such small numbers, why should they 
complain if many of the books in the pub- 
lic libraries are opposed, at least in principle, 
to the tenets of their Faith? If Catholics re- 
fuse to help select the books as members of 
the profession, why should they object when 
the books do not suit them? And if library 
policies adopted by professional groups run 
counter to our thinking, have we a right to 
complain if we haven't attempted to con- 
tribute to policies which will suit us? 

Catholic action has many facets and the 
lay apostolate has many turnings. What 
Catholic action is more important than help- 
ing people towards true education? It is 
here that a layman or laywoman can enter 
and perform the work which is difficult, 
if not impossible, for a religious. 

There are more utilitarian advantages to 
present to prospective candidates to the pro- 
fession than those indicated thus far. Li- 
brarianship, for example, is an extremely in- 
teresting job. Anyone interested in working 
with all kinds of people will revel in the 
opportunities afforded by public library 
work. For the perennial student—the per- 
son who falls in love with campus life and 
wants to live with it forever—college or uni- 
versity library work offers a great variety 
of possibilities. For the person who has a 
specialty and wants to live in the atmosphere 
of that specialty, without actually engaging 
directly in the more obvious aspects of that 
work, there is the scientific library, the news- 
paper library, the commercial library. To- 
day, it need hardly be pointed out, nearly 
every large organization has its own special- 
ized library. But the libraries in which most 
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people will find their work will be the 
various types of school and college libraries 
as well as the public libraries. Any and all 
of these will appeal, if the candidate likes 
books and people and believes in the power 
of the former and is able to see Christ in the 
latter. 

Besides variety and interest, librarianship 
offers approximately the same salary induce- 
ments as other professional work with equal 
preparation and, since most women librarians 
do marry (popular opinion to the contrary), 
it offers the security of an acceptable means 
of livelihood if the vicissitudes of marriage 
require that the wife later become the bread- 
winner for the family. 

Librarianship, to repeat, is an interesting 
career, and one in which the opportunity to 
enrich oneself culturally, intellectually, and 
“social-mindedly” is unsurpassed by any 
other profession. If its professional mem- 
bers have been considered dull in the past 
and the public still suffers from a prejudi- 
cial hangover, it is because in the past li- 
brarianship was a pretty dull affair. But to- 
day the librarian is an educated man or wo- 
man, fortified with the same degrees and 
consequent prestige that give confidence to 

ple of equal intellectual power. The li- 
rarian of 1950 is handicapped by nothing 
but his own limitations. If he is a leader, 
librarianship will not hinder but aid him. 
If he has a negative personality and a me- 
diocre intellect, he will rise no higher than 
he would in any other profession. 


But it is not because of the material or 
utilitarian advantages that our Catholic 
young people should be told about the possi- 
bilities in librarianship, although these can- 
not be ignored. It is rather because Catholic 
librarians are needed now! They are needed 
to help stem the tide of indifferentism and 
secularism which has held our country in its 
grip since the beginning of the century. And 
who is in a better position to meet this 
corroding enemy whose most lethal weapon 
is the soothing, sneering, or skeptical printed 
work, than the alert, well-informed, and in- 
tellectually competent Catholic librarian? 
But the vocation will not bloom in the desert 
of indifference. It must be cultivated in the 
classroom, in the assembly hall, and in the li- 
brary—and by you and me, the Catholic li- 
brarians of America. 


READING FOR LAY LEADERSHIP’ 


By REVEREND JOSEPH H. HUELS 
Chaplain, McBride High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


In his recent report as the chancellor of 
Washington University, Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton devoted his message to the theme, 
“Preparing for the Shortage of Leaders”. He 
evidenced grave concern at the fact that at 
the time when building for peace requires 
wise leaders, there is a decreasing rate of 
native ability for leadership, judging from 
the results of psychological testing. Person- 
ally, I am not too concerned about native 
ability, for I believe that the psychologists 
are testing the results of education and en- 
vironment, rather than inherent ability. I 
would agree, however, that the testing shows 
that we are not bringing out the leadership 
ability in our students. 

Dr. Compton recognizes that there is a 
need for providing for the education of the 
whole man and lists as one of the needs to 
meet the present challenge, “a renewed 
emphasis on the cultivation of spiritual 
values in all aspects of college life”. I find 
it interesting to note that he laments the fact 
that “except for a few notable individuals of 
wider outlook, it would be difficult to trace 
any evident concern among members of the 
faculty regarding what constitutes education 
of their students for wise leadership . . . The 
students appear to sense more clearly than 
does the faculty their need of a balanced edu- 
cation which will include proper understand- 
ing and motivation as well as specialized 
knowledge and skills.” 

I think it is significant that a secular edu- 
cational leader, himself a first-rate scientist, 
should be cognizant of the failure of our 
secular departmentalized education and 
should be earnestly seeking for a formula 
for the education of the whole man, an edu- 
cation that must of necessity give priority to 
the spiritual values of life. It is good for 
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us to hear such voices crying out in the 
desert of secularism and neo-paganism, for 
it turms us back to hearken again to the 
voices of our own Good Shepherds. In the 
words of Pius XII in his radio broadcast of 
October 6, 1948: “The essence and the goal 
of education consists in collaboration with 
divine grace for the formation of the true 
and perfect Christian” (Catholic Mind, Feb., 
1949, XLVII, 119). 

“Reading for Lay Leadership’—I believe 
the important matter here is to answer the 
question of “What is*Catholic lay leader- 
ship?” I will go to the Popes for my answer. 
They have said much about this matter in 
recent years. 

The proclamation of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception and the publication of 
the Syllabus of Pius IX may be considered 
the opening of the new offensive of the 
Church against the secularization of the 
world and its alienation from God. The 
restoration of Thomism, the liturgical revival 
of Pius X, the social encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI, the Catholic Action of Pius XI, 
and the encyclicals of Pius XII on the Mysti- 
cal Body and the Liturgy, all were prepara- 
tory steps for the new impact of the Church 
upon the world. The point has now arrived 
at which the preparation is fairly complete 
and action should begin in earnest. The 
effects of the three R’s, Renaissance, Refor- 
mation, and Revolution, have now run their 
course. A new society is in the making. The 
spring has been wound and the Church is 
ready to begin work. There has been a 
rediscovery of the Holy Spirit and His action 
upon the world through the Church and 

especially through the laity. 

Pius X has set forth the objective of the 
offensive: to reestablish the human race un- 
der the rule of our Lord, Jesus Christ. The 
first and immediate responsibility for the 
coming of the Kingdom of Christ is upon 
the shoulders of the hierarchy. To them 
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READING FOR LAY LEADERSHIP 


Christ gave the mission that constitutes the 
apostolate. The priests and religious are 
made sharers of this apostolate by the 
Church's official ordination or acceptance of 
their religious profession. As for the laity, 
it was only in our own day that the Pope, 
Pius XI, explicitly appealed for “the parti- 
cipation of the laity in the apostolate of the 
hierarchy”. 

In his classic description of Catholic Ac- 
tion in a letter addressed to the Cardinal 
Patriarch of Lisbon, Pius XI spoke of Catho- 
lic Action as a duty inherent in the Christian 
life: 

“If one considers well, it will be 
seen that the very Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and Confirmation impose— 
among other obligations—this apos- 
tolate of Catholic Action, which is 
spiritual help to our _ neighbor. 
Through Confirmation we become 
soldiers of Christ. The soldier should 
labor and fight not so much for him- 
self as for others. Baptism . . . im- 
poses the duty of the apostolate, since 
through it we become members of the 
Church or the Mystic Body of Christ 
... » Now, as every Christian receives 
the supernatural life which circulates 
in the veins of the Mystic Body of 
Christ . . . so he must transfuse it into 
others who either do not possess it or 
who possess it too scarcely and only 
in appearance” (Catholic Mind, April 
8, 1934, XXXII, 121). 


Again, in the encyclical “On the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order”, the same Pope 
teaches that the spirit of unity necessary for 
the new social order is impossible until all 
members of society are intimately convinced 
that they are members of the Mystical Body. 

The lay apostolate, then, is the inevitable 
and inescapable action of the Mystical Body, 
and the new Christian social order must 
necessarily be built upon an intimate con- 
viction of belonging to this Mystical Body. 
Our present Holy Father in his encyclical on 
the Mystical Body has elaborated on this 
doctrine and given us the necessary orienta- 
tion and indoctrination for participating in 
the papal program for the reestablishment of 
the Kingdom of Christ. He has given us a 
new way to think of the Church and our 


functions therein, and until we possess that 
outlook, we lack the proper prerequisite for 
training lay leaders. In the words of the 
encyclical, “Mystici Corporis Christi”: 

“Catholic Action, by drawing closer the 
bonds of union between Christians and be- 
tween them and the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
. . - has undoubtedly helped not a little to 
place this truth [of the Mystical Body} in 
its proper light” (Catholic Mind, Novem- 
ber, 1943, XLI, 4). 

Pius XII followed up his encyclical on the 
Mystical Body with an encyclical on the 
Sacred Liturgy, “Mediator Dei”. As he tells 
us there, “the revived interest in the Sacred 
Liturgy today {has} brought many souls to 
a deeper consideration of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ which are preserved in the 
Church”. I believe that we can look upon 
this encyclical as completing the series which 
have laid the foundations for lay leadership 
—the participation of the laity in the aposto- 
late of the hierarchy. 

What about this apostolate? “As My 
Father has sent Me, so also I send you’, 
Christ said to His Apostles. Here is their 
mission and the apostolate of the hierarchy: 
to carry out the three-fold mission of Christ, 
as Teacher, Priest, and King; the apostolate 
of Christian doctrine, the apostolate of Chris- 
tian worship and practice, and the apostolate 
of social direction. 


(1) The Apostolate of 
Christian Doctrine 


The aim of the apostolate of Christian 
doctrine is to convert and to retrieve souls. 
This task is impossible for the clergy alone 
to handle. Lay assistance is needed and the 
Holy Father has again and again stressed lay 
apostles as the need in this field. In his 
encyclical to the Church in the United States, 
“Sercum Laetitiae”, Pius XII says: 

“The needs of our times then re- 
quire that the laity, too, and especially 
those who collaborate with the Hier- 
archy of the Church, procure for them- 
selves a treasure of religious knowl- 
edge, not a poor and meager knowl- 
edge, but one that will have solidity 
and richness through the medium of 
libraries, discussion and study clubs. 
In this way they will derive great 
benefit for themselves, and at the same 
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time be able to instruct the ignorant, 
confute stubborn adversaries, and be 
of assistance to good friends” (Catho- 
lic Mind, Nov. 22, 1939, XXXVII, 
1934). 
This apostolate must be carried out in the 
layman’s own milieu, or environment, and 
he must be a lay leader among his own kind. 
As Pius XII pointed out in his address to 
the Inter-American Congress on Catholic 
Education in 1948: “The work of educa- 
tion, since it must be carried out in a specif- 
ic environment and for a specific back- 
ground (milieu), must constantly adapt it- 
self to the circumstances of this background, 
and of this environment wherein this per- 
fection has to be obtained and for which it 
is destined”. (Catholic Mind, February, 
1949, XLVII, 119). This idea broadens the 
concept of lay leadership, since there must be 
leaders in every class and group and environ- 
ment. 


(2) The Apostolate of Christian 
Worship and Practice 

But to know is not enough. Christian liv- 
ing must square with Christian doctrine. The 
whole Christian life must be integrated in 
worship. “It is unquestionably the funda- 
mental duty of man to orientate his person 
and his life towards God,” writes Pius XII, 
in his encyclical, “Mediator Dei,” in which 
also he states: 

“The divine Redeemer has so willed 

it that the priestly life begun with the 

supplication and sacrifice of His mortal 

body should continue without inter- 
mission down the ages in His Mysti- 
cal Body which is the Church . . . In 

Obedience, therefore, to her Founder's 

behest, the Church prolongs the priest- 

ly mission of Jesus Christ mainly by 

means of the sacred liturgy” (Catholic 

Mind, June, 1948, XLVI, 322). 

Our lay leaders must be prepared at this 
font of the true Christian spirit, for, as Pius 
X said long ago, “Active participation in the 
most solemn prayer of the Church is the 
foremost and indispensible fount of the true 
Christian spirit” (November 22, 1903). 
And Pius XII, in that same talk on educa- 
tion, referred to above, warns the educators: 
“See to it that with this {religious} instruc- 
tion there goes . . . the full and intelligent 
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participation in the spirit of the Liturgical 
Year of Holy Mother Church, the source 
of countless graces” (Catholic Mind, Feb- 
ruary, 1949, XLVII, 119). 

This liturgical apostolate is closely united 
to the apostolate of Christian doctrine, for 
“people are instructed in the truths of faith 
and brought to appreciate the inner joys of 
religion far more effectively by the annual 
celebration of our sacred mysteries than by 
any official pronouncements of the Church” 
(Pius XI, Encyclical on Christ the King, 
1925). Hence this participation in the 
liturgy by the laity is an exercise of that 
royal priesthood of which Saint Peter speaks 
and is the source whence they derive the true 
spirit to participate in the teaching and social 
apostolate. 


(3) The Apostolate of Social Direction 


The hierarchy have the duty of directing 
society to a Christian order and to the main- 
tenance of that order once established. No- 
tice that the hierarchy are responsible not for 
the Christian social order, but only for the 
direction of that order. The papal encycli- 
cals and the bishops’ statements are methods 
of directing the social consciences, but the 
building of that order is the work of the 
laity. This Christian social order must be 
built on an intimate conviction of belong- 
ing to the Kingdom of Christ, the Mystical 
Body; and participation in the public wor- 
ship of the Church is the greatest source of 
the sense of solidarity in and with and 
through Christ. The liturgy, then, becomes 
as it were the key to unlocking the vast 
source of energy that will transform our 
dormant laity into Christian leaders who 
will live their communion in Christ. 

We are living in a false environment to- 
day, secularism, an established disorder! and 
in the greatest non-Catholic institution of all, 
an antagonistic world. Our people have the 
tendency to withdraw into individual 
spirituality and to save their souls despite 
their surroundings; to devote themselves to 
private devotional, sacramental life, trying 
to resist the weight of a pagan social system 
dragging them down in daily life. Such was 
and is a losing battle. Now a revived con- 
sciousness of the divine truth of inner 
Catholicism gives hope. Mystical Body con- 
sciousness, active participation in and intel- 
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ligent understanding of a socialized worship, 
a renewed sense of responsibility for con- 
sistent and Christian social living—all these 
constitute a renaissance of Catholic Chris- 
tianity that will see hierarchy and laity mak- 
ing a tremendous impact upon the secularized 
world in which we live. This is the back- 
ground for the new lay leadership as en- 
visioned by the Pope today. It is for this 


that educators and librarians must prepare 
our youth today. If we hope to produce lay 
leaders, it is not enough to provide books 
with Catholic “trimmings”. We must intro- 
duce them to the solid Christian classics of 
doctrine, liturgy, and social justice; and, 
above all, we must take them to the en- 
cyclicals, the fountains of real spiritual lead- 
ership through Catholic Action. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CATALOGING' 


By CLARA BEETLE 
Head, Foreign Language Section, Descriptive Cataloging Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


In the January 23rd issue of the Informa- 
tion Bulletin of the Library of Congress there 
was a review of a new German publication, 
the Deutschland-Jabrbuch for 1949. This 
yearbook gives a detailed survey of post-war 
Germany. It includes a section on libraries, 
followed by a table showing their present 
condition. It notes losses of collections and 
also losses of catalogs. It reports that some 
collections which remain are practically use- 
less because the catalogs have been lost. It 
really makes that statement: “Libraries with- 
out catalogs are practically useless.” 

What then is the usefulness of a library 
and how does the catalog serve that purpose? 
The reason for creating a library is to assem- 
ble and make available to its users the 
thoughts, ideas, facts, and results of research 
which for centuries men have been putting 
into writing and having published. Such 
advance as Civilization has made—and some- 
times we are cynical enough to think the 
advance very slight—has been possible be- 
cause each generation could use the hard- 
won knowledge of the preceding genera- 
tions and go on from there instead of having 
to start from scratch. 

The library helps in this advance of 
knowledge and civilization not only by as- 
sembling and preserving books but by mak- 
ing them available to readers. Libraries do 
not, apparently, subscribe to a current educa- 


l. Paper delivered at tne crag of the Wash- 
ington Unit, February 18, 1950. 


tional theory that it is possible to read all 
the really important books in a few years’ 
time; public and university libraries alike are 
fairly bursting at the seams with acquisitions 
both old and new. 

These vast collections must be organized 
in such a way that a book by a given author 
or books on a special subject may readily be 
located. The casual reader seeking merely 
recreational reading may be satisfied to ac- 
cept the first attractive book he encounters. 
The serious reader approaches this mass of 
material with definite interests and needs 
and limited time in which to complete his 
assignment or research project. He is en- 
titled to receive help nt guidance from the 
library staff. 

If the librarian who knew every book in 
his collection was ever more than legendary, 
he has now surely ceased to exist, for the 
size of present libraries makes it unlikely 
that any one member of the staff has ever 
seen all the books the library possesses, much 
less had time to become familiar with their 
contents and memorize their location. 

Think then what it would mean to have a 
college or university library without a cata- 
log, for the catalog is, in a way, a mechanical 
substitute for that legendary librarian who 
knew all his books—what authors had writ- 
ten them, what they were about, and where 
they stood on the shelves. The catalog can 
tell you all this, but what if you had none? 
If some of you Work in libraries which are 
incompletely cataloged, you can realize how 
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your difficulties would be increased if you had 
no catalog at all. Any who are fortunate 
enough always to have worked with well- 
cataloged collections may have to use a little 
imagination. Try to realize what it would 
be like to have no listing of the books which 
the library contained, no list by author, no 
list by title, no list by subject. How would 
you go about locating material and answer- 
ing questions? What would you tell the 
reader who asked you whether the library 
contained Petrarca’s Africa? What would 
you tell the research worker who wanted to 
know what books on agricultural economics, 
or on folk-lore, or on telegraphy were avail- 
able? How could you say whether you had 
a book with the title, A Latin American 
Speaks? How long would it take you to as- 
semble the reserve books for the courses in 
medieval history or economics or French 
literature, even though you had the profes- 
sor’s list? No catalog, remember. 


If your books had never been classified, 
you would be pretty helpless. If they had a 
fixed shelf arrangement, as many of the older 
European libraries have, you wouldn’t be 
much better off unless you had a remarkable 
memory. If the collection were classified by 
a logical system, and you still had the key 
to the system, you would have a fairly good 
subject approach. You would be able to 
answer routine reference questions from the 
books located near the desk, but how much 
else could you do? Bibliographies would 
give you lists of books by authors and by 
subjects, but you wouldn't know whether 
your library had them except by a laborious 
search of the shelves. You would, I think, 
be very eager to have the catalog restored as 
soon as possible. 

The objects of making a catalog which 
Mr. Charles Cutter listed in the preface to 
his rules in 1904 are still valid in library 
service. These objects are: 

To enable a person to find a book 
of which either the author, the title, 
or the subject is known. 

To show what the library has by a 
given author, on a given subject, in a 
given kind of literature. 

To assist in the choice of a book, as 
to its edition (bibliographically) as to 
its character (literary and topical). 
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The catalog which accomplishes these ob- 
jects makes the connection between the ideas 
and facts in the books housed in the library 
and the minds of the readers and research 
workers who come to use the library. If this 
connection is not accomplished, the purpose 
and function of the library is not fulfilled. 

The making of a catalog sounds simple, 
doesn’t it? You just list each book by its 
author, title, subject or subjects, give it a 
classification number and a shelf number, 
and there you are! What is it that slows 
the process to the amazement and exaspera- 
tion of administrators? Listing a book by 
its author makes it necessary to decide who 
is the author. Some books appear to have 
no author, some have so many authors it is 
impossible to select one as the main author. 
Some books have two aspects, such as text 
and illustrations or music. Who is the au- 
thor—the author of the text or the artist or 
the musician? 

Showing what the library has by a given 
author means that all the works of one author 
should be brought together in the catalog, 
even though he wrote under various names, 
and that different authors of the same name 
should be distinguished so that their works 
are not mixed. The cataloger must discover 
that Elizabeth Cotton, Lady Hope, and Mrs. 
Denny are different names of the same per- 
son, if her writings are to stand in one place 
in the catalog. It is not sufficient to list a 
book under Brown, C., from the title page in- 
formation—you must know whether the 
book is by Charles Brown or Christopher 
Brown, both of whom already appear in your 
catalog. This need to identify and to dif- 
ferentiate increases geometrically with the 
size of the catalog. 

Then there are difficulties in forms of per- 
sonal names, noblemen with titles, married 
women, persons who change their names on 
entering religious orders, people who change 
their names when they change their citizen- 
ship, foreign names in a different alphabet 
which have to be transliterated—any cata- 
loger could add to the list. Pseudonyms, too, 
add to the difficulty of deciding upon a cor- 
rect author entry. 

The complications of personal name forms 
are, however, as nothing compared to the 
names of corporate authors, that is, societies, 
museums, colleges, libraries, churches, clubs, 
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art galleries, government departments and 
bureaus, courts, business firms, railroads, con- 
ferences, foundations, and committees. Ac- 
cording to the A.LA. rules, all these are re- 
garded as authors of the publications for 
which as a body they are responsible. The 
same principle as for personal names is fol- 
lowed, of assembly of material by one or- 
ganization under one heading and of dis- 
tinction between similar names used by dif- 
ferent bodies. The cataloger must search 
for information as to how the body is or- 
ganized, what the original name and what 
the present name, what changes of name 
have taken place during its existence, and 
whether it had separated from or merged in- 
to any other organization. 

Those who have spent a few years in 
Washington know how the agencies rise and 
fall and shift functions and may imagine 
what it is like to trace similar changes in 
the government bureaus of a dozen foreign 
countries. 

When the world is in turmoil, changes of 
political or national control are reflected in 
changes in geographic names. Persia be- 
comes Iran; the Dutch East Indies become 
Indonesia. 

The catalog isn’t static; it should be kept 
abreast of the times. This is very important 
in subject headings—terms go out of date 
or change in meaning and have to be re- 
vised to present-day terminology; new head- 
ings must be devised for new topics. The 
classification, too, must be expanded when 
new literatures or new sciences develop. 

The catalog division may seem a quiet, 
remote place, but catalogers’ minds range 
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the whole field of literature and knowledge 
from the books published in the first years 
after the invention of printing to the latest 
book on atomic energy; publications come 
to their hands from the farthest corners of 
the earth. All these they try to make avail- 
able for the use and service of all readers— 
now and in generations to come. 

So, to those of you who are administra- 
tors or reference workers, if you believe in 
the importance of the catalog, allow cata- 
logers to feel some importance—let them 
have their place, too, in the sun of the li- 
brary profession. 

Catalogers may look like staid persons, 
bur really they live dangerously. They are 
always steering the narrow course between 
the Scylla of delay and the Charybdis of 
error. Today's reader wants entries for new 
books to appear in the catalog immediately, 
but the cataloger knows that only accurate 
entries can serve the reader of the future 
properly. Very few are the fortunate ones 
who can work fast and yet make no mistakes. 
Catalogers cannot bury their mistakes, you 
know, they have to put their work where it 
is Open to constant inspection and criticism. 
Criticism is freely offered, too, varying from 
comment on minor errors to questioning of 
cataloger’s methods and understanding of 
their purpose. 

So, to those of you who are catalogers, if 
it seems sometimes that you are just the 
scapegoats or whipping-boys of the library 
= comfort yourselves by remem- 

ring that it’s because your work is so im- 
portant in the library scheme that it re- 
ceives so much attention. 


PATIENT’S PAUSE 


A PAGE FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 


Margaret L. Frawley, Editor 
Chairman, Hospital Library Service, 
Washington, D. C., Unit 


We invite a young librarian, Miss Martha Pict, 
to tell about her reestablishment of a library for 
tuberculosis patients at Freedmen’s Hospital for 
Colored in Washington, D. C. Miss Pitt was 
born in the British West Indies on a small island 
—the sea always in sight. She took some of her 
later schooling in London, became interested in 
library work, and, in looking about for the most 
promising field for the advancement of her own 
race, came to Washington, D. C., to begin her 
training in library science at Catholic University. 
She hopes to become an American citizen soon. 
It was while she was still studying library science 
that the opportunity was offered to set up again 
a patient's library at Freedmen’s Hospital. Hail 
to another torchbearer. 


Freedmen’s Hospital—A Diary 


Late in May, 1949, Father Gallaway, a Francis- 
can attending Catholic University, talked with me 
about the possibility of a Library Science student 
doing library volunteer work in the tuberculosis 
section of Freedmen’s Hospital in Washington. 
I became interested and immediately volunteered. 

After interviews with the superintendent of the 
hospital, the head nurse, and the Occupational 
Therapy Office, I was shown what used to be the 
library—a potentially cheerful room with shelves, 
but with all the books piled on the floor. 


Work got under way about the middle 
of August, 1949, with the help of a rehabilitation 
officer of the Tuberculosis Association. I learned 
from this officer that the earlier library was a 
“dream child” of a sorority of nurses who do- 
nated the books and the shelves. The project was 
immediately taken up by the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and the Public Library. Between them they 
paid a librarian and had a sort of working arrange- 
ment by which the library was run somewhat like 
a branch of the Public Library. Somewhere along 
the line, however, both parties withdrew and the 
library was either closed or opened once in a while 
by volunteers who had no library training. 

I was thoroughly schooled by a physician on 
the staff as to the precautions to be taken in work- 
ing with the library service in the tuberculosis 
wards. I established work groups and applied 
myself to the task of reorganizing the library. 
We arranged a shelf-list, took an inventory, ar- 
ranged the fiction alphabetically, and reclassified 
the non-fiction from Cutter to Dewey. I arranged 
with the District of Columbia Health Officer to 
give the prospective workers and me an indoc- 
trination talk on tuberculosis in general. Finally 
after four and a half months of negotiations, cleri- 
cal work with volunteers, installation of new 
shelves, rearrangement of the collection, we started 
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library service on October 22, 1949. We felt 
that the 12 books circulated during the first hour 
were an auspicious beginning. 

For the period November, 1949, to February, 
1950, there were twelve visits averaging two and 
a half hours each. Approximately 295 books 
were circulated during this time with an average 
of about 10 books circulated per hour. 


_ There are usually about 135 patients in the hos- 
pital. Their rooms are located either on the Ist, 
2nd, or 3rd floor depending on the type of treat- 
ment they are receiving—so that a patient may 
live on each floor before he leaves the hospital. 
As most of them are hospitalized for a long period 
of time, they come to know and look for the visits 
of the library truck. 


_ We have over 1,000 books in the collection. It 
is predominantly fiction, but there is a very good 
section of non-fiction. I would like to see more 
books which interest men. There is little doubt 
in my mind that they prefer different types of 
fiction than women. 


I had hoped to form a committee of five people 
so that we could open the library five days a 
week for at least an hour but that dream has not 
come true as I find I am the only permanent 
worker. Recently, we are receiving some help 
from three Sulpician Fathers. I am trying to ar- 
range to have two or three patients who are on 
the road to recovery to open the library several 
times during the week. It should be a diverting 
job for them and provide a useful way in which 
to spend their time. It will be necessary to form 
a committee of them so that the service can be 
continued in spite of the release of particular 
patients. 

We hope to arrange books according to the in- 
terest of the men, the women, and the few chil- 
dren who are there. 

I like working in the hospital because I find 
there an opportunity to really serve. There are 
some Catholics there. Many people there have 
serious problems and need help. Some of them 
are very much interested in the Church even 
though they have not expressed a desire to join. 
They often ask me for holy water and are very 
glad when I bring them a little leaflet of prayers. 

It is my conviction that if one really had the 
time and the wherewithal, adequate library ser- 
vice could be one of the means of helping these 
people to forget about themselves, or, rather, to 
think about themselves constructively, which is 
one of the big factors in the mental adjustment 
and therapy for the tubercular patient. 

MARTHA PITT, 
Freedmen’s Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 
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TALKING SHOP 


A PAGE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Richard James Hurley, Editor 
Dept. of Library Science, 
University of Michigan 


High School Section 

The minutes of the meeting of the High School 
Section at the Annual Conference of the Associa- 
tion will be found elsewhere but let me say here 
that the speakers—Sister M. Lothaire, S.S.N.D., 
Miss Marie Loiseaux, and Mr. Phillips Temple— 
compressed a full semester of publicity into an 
hour's damien. Their papers will be published 
in later issues of THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD. Watch for them. You will also read 
in the minutes the retention of the present slate 
of officers and the appointment of a Committee on 
By-Laws chaired by Father Louis A. Rongione, 
OS.A., librarian of the Augustinian Academy, 
Staten Island, N. Y. This committee will have 
the tremendous responsibility, and opportunity, of 
making the Section an effective national organi- 
zation within the framework of the C.L.A. Some 
recommendations to this committee are: a two- 
year term of office for the chairman and vice- 
chairman; automatic succession of the vice-chair- 
man; committees for such functions as recruiting, 
publicity, and activities; a statement of objectives; 
a proposal for Section projects; a separate busi- 
ness and discussion meeting. If you have any 
suggestions for developing these plans, send them 
at once to Father Rongione. We especially want 
to contact the High School Chairman in each 
Unit—will some Samaritans on the far-flung bat- 
tlelines of the Association send these names to us? 
Thank you. 


Catholic Supplement 


Dr. Helen Butler, editor of the Catholic Sup- 
plement to the S.C.H.S.L., very kindly sent us 
names of the members of the Executive and Ad- 
visory Committees and the criteria of selection. 
Space in our column does not permit its inclu- 
sion, but it appears elsewhere in the issue. Let 
us give her our enthusiastic support and make 
her work a Section project. The members pre- 
sent at the meeting approved the separate listing 
of audio-visual aids in the Catholic Supplement. 
Out of a spirited discussion of book reviewing 
came the suggestion that we analyze the selection 
of the S.C.H.S.L. itself and compile a list of re- 
jected titles for Catholic school librarians. Na- 
turally any work of this sort falls within the pro- 
vince of Dr. Butler’s committees and the matter 
is being referred to her. We shall include the 
answer in Talking Shop's news bulletin at the 
earliest moment. One thing is very plain—there 


is no adequate coverage for Catholic librarians in 
any current media. If you have a solution hang- 
ing around your brain cells let us have it. We 
would like to make a personal observation, that 
the reviewing of Catholic books for the high 
school is ragged, witness Robinson's The Cardinal. 


Two Sisters have sent in material for our list 
of inexpensive library helps but we are holding 
over these suggestions to insure more complete 
coverage in an autumn issue. Won't some others 
of our many readers compile lists during the sum- 
mer and send them on? 


Summer Reading 


One of our pleasures is reading the selections 
of the Junior Literary Guild. Both the Caldecott 
and the Newbery awards this year were JLG 
selections, which is an index of its alertness and 
worth. If you are looking for good titles for 
next September you might try these. For the 
horse fans Holt’s The Phantom Roan is sure-fire, 
with a Western locale, a career twist, and a thread 
of kindness to animals. Farley has added Black 
Stallion and Satan to his series, and a forest fire 
this time provides a high point of excitement. 
Frost has written another of her series in Maple 
Sugar for Windy Foot—yep, New England sugar- 
ing. Ticktock and Jim adds mystery to a boy- 
horse story of hi-jackers. Regli’s Fiddling Cow- 
boy has to have horses and all the trappings of 
early Texas, cattle stampedes, Indians, rustlers, 
prairie fires, raging rivers. And while in the 
early West, Langdale’s Hank of Lost Nugget 
Creek brings back the gold rush days to Califor- 
nia. Boys will also want to read such mysteries 
as Prud’‘hommeaux’ The Sunken Forest on Fire 
Island, or Jewett's Mystery at Boulder Point, an- 
other story with boats and sailing, or Duncombe’s 
Ghost at Garnet Lodge, in spite of its heroine, a 

i fesort sport-mystery combination. Brier’s 
Backboard Magic will satisfy the sports fans with 
its basketball drama, much as Silliman’s The 
Purple Tide did baseball-football readers some 
time ago. We have talked boys stories realizing 
that girls like them also but not the reverse. We 

personally enjoy a good girl's story, such as 
Gabrielle by Hartwell, a girl who proved a real 
help to her lonely aunt and her community, or 
Jacob's Far West Summer with its Indian inter- 
racial message, or Dickson's Twrn in the Road 
in which a girl decides to become a librarian. 
Good reading for a happy summer, everyone. 
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CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
St. Jobn’s Abbey Library, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


Limited Cataloging in the 
Library of Congress 


Of late years there has been some discussion 
about promoting “limited cataloging” in order to 
speed up the cataloging process. The term con- 
cerns treatment of printed material of secondary 
importance. 

In the foreword to the final edition of Rules 
for Descriptive Cataloging! it is stated that the 
Library of Congress had been requested to formu- 
late its rules for “limited cataloging” and include 
them as a chapter in the printed guide. To which 
the Library of Congress answers that it has no 
such rules. Its individual catalogers are allowed, 
or even directed, to ignore some cataloging rules 
when handling material of less value or when 
the work-load is pressing, as long as the proce- 
dure does not conflict with the rules for standard 
cataloging. 

Two limitations practised by L. C. catalogers 
are briefly mentioned. The first is the omission 
of all notes (except serial notes) and certain less 
important added entries. 

A second type of limitation concerns the re- 
search that is done in the cataloging of certain 
materials, as, for example, to determine the date 
of an undated publication. The Library of Con- 
gress does not think that special rules are needed 
for this. 

Anyone working with L. C. printed cards will 
have noticed that during recent years the Library 
of Congress uses the limitations mentioned above. 
But “limited cataloging” is obviously an elastic 
term. Type and extent of limitations applied in 
cataloging would seem to depend on the nature 
and needs of the individual library. 


Perhaps Catholic catalogers can be mutually 
helpful if they note down their particular applica- 
tions of "limited cataloging”. 

One must, for instance, decide on the spot what 
is a “less important added entry”. Recently we 
received the L. C. printed cards for volume 7 of 
the Fathers of the Church series which contains 
writings by four different Church Fathers, trans- 
lated by four different persons. None of the 


1. Library of Congress. Descriptive Catalog- 
ing Division. Rules for Descriptive Catalog- 
ing in the Library of Congress (adopted by 
the American Library Association) Wash- 

ington, 1949. 


translators received an entry on the L. C. printed 
card. For our own library we found it desirable 
to make cards for all four translators. 


La Classification Décimale in Use 


Miss Josephine Savaro, librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Scranton, Scranton, Pa., contributes the 
following information regarding a modified 
Dewey classification for Catholic libraries. 

“In the February issue of THE CATHOLIC LI- 
BRARY WORLD you remarked about the use to 
which the Classification Décimale is being put in 
the United States. At the University we are in- 
terested in the outline for Canon Law. And 
though we do not have a large collection of books 
on the subject at the present time, we intend to 
use the Décimale expansion in the event of 
growth in the field. So far we have adapted the 
following classification numbers to our regular 
classification (Dewey). 

348 for Canon Law, to be expanded 

348.15 for collections of canons 

348.16 for collections of encyclicals (see 

262.81, 
348.161 for individual encyclicals 
348.312 for diocesan synods 


“As you see, our use of the outline is mediocre. 
On the other hand, we are aware of Father Mar- 
tin’s work and wish we had a wider variety of 
books on Canon Law, so we could put the Classi- 
fication to a better advantage.” 


More Church-Father Headings 


Since this is the last Contact issue for the 
school-year, we add the subject-headings for the 
two new volumes published since last December 
in the Church-Father translations. 

In the Fathers of the Church series, v. 7, con- 
taining the Writings of Nicetas, Sulpicius Severus, 
Vincent of Lerins, and Prosper of Aquitaine, was 
published. Subject-headings: Martin, Saint, Bp. 
of Tours; Apologetics—Early church; Heresies 
and heretics—Early church; Free will and deter- 
minism; Grace (Theology). 

In the Ancient Christian Writers series, v. 9 
appeared, containing St. Augustine’s “The Great- 
ness of the Soul” and “The Teacher’. Subject 
headings: Soul; Teaching; Language and langu- 
ages. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


WASHINGTON CONVENTION 


The National Convention at Washington, 
in Easter Week, was replete with overtones 
pleasant to those in attendance. Our gracious 
hosts of the staffs of the library of the Catho- 
lic University, of the Library School, of the 
Georgetown University library, of Trinity 
College, and of St. Matthew's Parish Library 
expended more than the energy usually ex- 
pected in Southern cities to insure as great a 
success to the convention as might be 
achieved in the capital city. 

Highlighted by a Solemn Mass, attended 
by servers from the precise and correct group 
of young men from the Theological College, 
the opening was perfect for a Catholic con- 
vention. The music, rendered faultlessly, 
a capella, by the Christian Brothers from De 
La Salle College, under the direction of 
Brother Alban, consisted of the proper parts 
in their Gregorian rendition and the ordinary 
in the polyphony of Palestrina. 

The number, variety, and interest of the 
exhibits in the main hall of the Mullen Li- 
brary, as well as supplementary exhibits on 
the second floor, were factual indications of 
the strides the Association has made in or- 
ganization and prestige in the past few years. 


Music enhanced the beauty of the open- 
ing Mass, sparkled the beautiful setting of 
the official reception, and held a prominent 
place in the convention's progress, both with 
its separate session and with the concert of 
classic organ music at the Thursday evening 
session. We trust these contributions of 
music to our program can be repeated and 
continued in our future meetings. We can 
hope, too, that from our deliberations signi- 
ficant assistance for library service to Catho- 
lic music can be engendered. 


Tuesday evening saw separate meetings of 
the librarians of colleges under the guidance 
of the Jesuits, at Georgetown, and under the 
Christian Brothers, at De La Salle College. 
It is hoped that similar meetings may be 
part of future conferences, announced well 
in advance, so that they can be printed as 
part of the regular programs. 
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The great city of Washington lent itself 
cordially to our delegates. Though the 
weather did not cooperate too generously, 
the Tidal Basin boasted a full complement 
of lacquered cherry blossoms. Now and then 
they could be viewed against a clear sky. 
Besides the monumental public buildings, 
the numerous national libraries, in easy reach 
from the headquarters hotel, and the Library 
of Congress welcomed many of the dele- 
gates. To the group on the official tour, 
sponsored by the convention, the personable 
Librarian of Congress, Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
spoke for almost half an hour on the Na- 
tional Library and its relations to our As- 
sociation and to Catholics in the nation. 


Nor all the sessions were well planned. 
Considerable unevenness in appeal and ef- 
fectiveness was noted that should be im- 
proved if the national meeting is to stand 
out as something eminently worthwhile to 
attend. Despite the geographical spread of 
the sessions, many pleasant personal con- 
tacts were possible, at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, as well as in the various eating places 
on and adjacent to Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Once again the pulse of the national mem- 
bership has been felt. In the words of a 
charter member of the Association, the pres- 
ent Vice-President, Mr. O'Loughlin: “I 
rather like to observe the same spirit I felt 
years ago, at our earlier meetings. Had the 
spirit changed, I might not have felt so much 
at home!” 


Next year’s meeting, the 25th, slated in af- 
fection for Sister Reparata, our President, at 
Chicago, can, we trust, from the experience 
we have gained, the growth we have made, 
the spirit we have engendered, be a tre- 
mendous outpouring of Catholic energy, a 
veritable milestone in the library progress of 
the nation. 


UNITS 


Northern Ohio Unit 


The eighth annual conference of the 
Northern Ohio Unit was held on Saturday, 
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April 22, in St. Peter High School, Cleveland. 
Brother Stanley Mathews, C.M., Cathedral 
Latin High School, Cleveland, arranged a 
particularly attractive program of practical 
value. Sister Mary Borgia, SS.J, Unit 
chairman, presided. The Rev. Jerome J. 
Schneider, pastor of St. Peter Church, opened 
the conference with prayer. 


In his welcome to the delegates, Msgr. 
Clarence E. Elwell, superintendent of schools, 
emphasized the importance of the Catholic 
library in the present world crisis. By means 
of the library students’ minds can be made 
genuinely Catholic, and as American Catho- 
lics they can be trained in the economic so- 
cial, religious, and all other factors that will 
enable them to take their place as leaders in 
saving the world. 


Sister Mary Borgia, S.S.J.. Marymount 
High School, Cleveland, took as the subject 
of her address, The Northern Ohio Unit: A 
Backward Glance and a Look into the Future. 
She reviewed the history of the Unit since its 
organization in 1936 and stressed the role of 
the Catholic librarian in international prob- 
lems. 


Between the general session and luncheon, 
the delegates were given an opportunity to 
see “Know Your Library” and other films 
which may be obtained from the Board of 
Education. Interesting exhibits were dis- 
played by the Marian Library of the Uni- 
versity of Dayton, the Catholic Book Store, 
George J. Phillip & Sons, Demco Library 
Supplies, Gaylord Brothers, and the Library 
Bureau. 


Division meetings were held in the after- 


noon. The meeting of the Children’s Di- 
vision was presided over by Sister Mary EI- 
len, C.S.J., St. Clement’s School, Lakewood, 
Ohio. An enlightening talk on Public Li- 
brary Services Offered to Parochial Ele- 
mentary Schools was given by Miss Margaret 
Clark, Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public 
Library. These include announcements of 
new books, book lists, book loans on long 
terms, book-jacket loans, and service to 
shut-ins. Sister Margaret, CS.J., language 
arts supervisior of the Diocese of Cleveland, 
and instructor at St. John College, discussed 
the Elementary School Library. After de- 
scribing the ideal library—“Library Heaven” 


— she gave practical suggestions for improv- 
ing the actual status of our libraries. 

The High School Division meeting was 
under the chairmanship of Miss Lucille 
Crane, librarian, Benedictine High School, 
Cleveland. The keynote of the panel dis- 
cussion was How the Librarian Helps the 
Teacher. The librarian’s responsibility to 
the student through the teacher was applied: 
in Religion, by Rev. William N. Novicky, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Diocese 
of Cleveland; in Science, by Sister Rosanne, 
OS.U., librarian, Ursuline High School, 
Youngstown; in Mathematics, by Brother 
John P. Flynn, S.M., instructor, Cathedral 
Latin High School, Cleveland; in English, by 
Miss Agnes Tinney, librarian, St. Ignatius 
High School, Cleveland; in Business, by Sis- 
ter Mary Anthony, O.S.U., librarian, Central 
High School, Toledo. A stimulating paper 
on Reading for the Apostolate was read by 
Sister Mary Dolores, H.H.M., instructor, 
Villa Maria High School, Villa Maria, Pa. 

The Adult Division met under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. James A. Mackin, S.J., 
director of libraries, John Carroll University. 
Sister Mary Genevieve, S.N.D., librarian of 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, not only 
gave a paper explaining microfilm and mi- 
crocard but had a display of materials to ill- 
ustrate the subject. Father Patrick Fenton, 
S.S.S., librarian of St. Joseph Seminary, 
Cleveland, reported on a study he had made 
of some sixty Catholic seminary libraries. 
Mrs. Frank Burns, hospital librarian, Hos- 
pital and Judd Fund Service, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, explained the principles on which 
books are selected and how they are dis- 
tributed to the sick. Miss Myrtle Graves, 
branch librarian, Cleveland Public Library, 
gave a very stimulating paper on the uses of 
Catholic fiction. Mrs. Frank Burke's report 
on experience in St. Ann Parish Library, 
Cleveland Heights, was presented by Mrs. 
Anthony Stepinak, because of the death of 
Mrs. Burke's mother. 

The second general session consisted of 
reports by the division meetings’ chairmen 
and the announcement of a membership 
drive to increase the number of members in 
the National Catholic Library Association. 

SISTER M. ELisz, H.H.M., 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Columbus Unit 


The third meeting of the Columbus Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association was held 
at the Mount Carmel School of Nursing on 
February 11th, at two o'clock. Sister Mary 
Ruth, O.P., was the chairman of the meet- 
ing. The Very Rev. Leo Miller outlined for 
us the aims and objectives of the Catholic 
Library Association. 

Rev. Leonard Fick, head of the English 
Department of the Pontifical College Joseph- 
inum and editor of the Josephinum Review, 
gave a splendid talk on the Yardstick for 
Judging Modern Fiction. He suggested two 
principles which should be used before pass- 
ing judgment on a modern novel: (1) 
When sin is presented in a novel, it must be 
presented as sin, that is, either as a cos- 
mological evil, a sociological evil, or a psy- 
chological evil. It was the opinion of the 
speaker that we had no right to demand that 
a novelist punish the sinner in this life. (2) 
If sin is presented, it must not be so pre- 
sented as to be a source of temptation to a 
normal discriminating reader; however, one 
must use the ordinary means of resisting 
temptations. Father Fick said, moreover, 
that the tendency today is to view sin as 
the necessary cause of good. This is wrong, 
though sin may, at times, be the occasion 
of a growth in goodness. 

Rev. Anthony Kleinschmidt gave a report 
on the number of entries submitted for the 
Catholic Book Week Contest. The students 
of the elementary schools had made scrap 
books depicting various phases of family 
life. “Holy Reading Maketh the Whole 
Man” was the title of the essay written by 
high school students, and “My Favorite 
Periodical and Why” was the title for the 
college essay. The judges had not yet made 
their final decision at the time of this meet- 
ing. 

Our next meeting was held at Rosary 
High School on March 11th. Father Klein- 
schmidt explained the value of the Catholic 
Periodical Index and urged all high school 
librarians to introduce it into their libraries 
if they had not yet done so. 

Rev. Thomas Sabrey, from St. Charles 
Seminary, was the guest speaker for the 
afternoon. His topic, Current Books about 
the Blessed Mother, proved to be delight- 
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ful for all lovers of Mary. He gave a brief 
survey of literary material on Mary but re- 
viewed in detail the book, Mother of the 
Savior and Our Interior Life by Garrigou- 
Lagrange. His comments excited a desire to 
read the book. 

It was announced that the final meeting 
would be held in the Academy Library at 
St. Mary's of the Springs on April 22d. It 
was also announced that the Unit was work- 
ing on a list of Catholic periodicals—hold- 
ings of St. Charles Seminary, Pontifical 
College Josephinum, and College of St. 
Mary’s of the Springs. Copies of this list 
are to be placed on file in the Columbus Pub- 
lic Library, Ohio State Library, Ohio State 
University Library, Newman Club of Ohio 
State University, and the Catholic Informa- 
tion Center. Copies of the Catholic Book 
List will also be placed in these libraries by 
the Columbus Unit. 

SISTER M. KATHLEEN, O.S.F., 
Secretary. 
Maryland Unit 

The Spring meeting of the Maryland 
Unit was held on Wednesday, April 12, 
1950, in the School of Social Service Li- 
brary of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, Washington, D.C. This was a short 
business meeting so that the members would 
not miss any of the National Convention 
being held, April 10-14, in Washington. 

The Nominating Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sister Mary Concessa, 
S.S.N.D., Institute of Notre Dame, Balti- 
more, reported the following results of the 
election of officers: Miss Mary Creaghan, 
librarian, Loyola High School, Baltimore, 
chairman; the Rev. William M. Davish, S.J. 
director of libraries, Loyola College, Balti- 
more, vice-chairman; and Miss Mary Rose, 
assistant librarian, Loyola College, Baltimore, 
secretary-treasurer. 

After the installation of these officers, plans 
were discussed for cooperating with the na- 
tional headquarters of the Association in the 
recruitment of new members. 

Miss Creaghan, chairman, read the - 
posed amendments to the Constitution of the 
Unit, which were adopted unanimously. 

Mary ROSE, 
Secretary. 


: 
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Wisconsin Unit 


At St. Francis Xavier Cathedral School, 
Green Bay, on March 18, 1950, the members 
of the Wisconsin Unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association convened at 8:30 A.M. for 
the Spring meeting. The chairman of the 
unit, Father Charles Corcoran, S.J., called the 
meeting to order, and the Most Rev. John 
D. Grellinger, Auxiliary Bishop of Green 
Bay, led the prayer and extended his wel- 
come to the delegates. In his message 
Bishop Grellinger stressed the need of 
trained librarians for the elementary schools 
and full-time librarians for the high schools. 
He urged all librarians—and teachers inter- 
ested in books—to become guidance direc- 
tors, thus fitting the right book to the right 
child. In an age which demands thinkers, 
books offer the best solution to the many 
problems facing us. 

Following the reading of a letter of con- 
gratulation from Sister Mary Immacula, for- 
mer chairman, Father Corcoran introduced 
the first speaker of the morning. Brother 
Ernest, C.S.C., author, editor, and librarian, 
had chosen as his topic, Recent Trends in 
Children’s Literature. Hurrying over the 
more obvious trends, such as the increasing 
interest in biographies and the world 
brotherhood series, Brother Ernest delighted 
his audience with an account of the trends 
which should be, but are not. Among them 
he included increasing sales for Catholic 
books, private libraries, especially those 
which the children themselves organize and 
add to as the years pass, and greater teacher 
enthusiasm for reading. In relation to the 
increasing need for Catholic writers, he 
challenged each Sister in the audience to 
write a book. Spiritual books are needed 
for young people. Who, better than re- 
ligious, are qualified to write them? 

The Practical in Library Use and Work 
was the topic on which Sister Mary Dom- 
inica, O.S.F., spoke. From her many years 
of experience as a librarian, she drew hints 
of value to all present. She encouraged co- 
operation among librarians, for she felt con- 
fident that much time and money could be 
saved in this way. Small libraries especially, 
Sister Dominica said, should buy only Catho- 
lic books, and get the others from the pub- 
lic library. With this type of cooperation 


there is no reason why every Catholic school 
cannot have a library. 

The third speaker on the morning's pro- 
gram was Father Michael Forrest, M.S.C. 
author and radio speaker, who told his audi- 
ence Why and What to Read, Discounting 
many of the modern “notions” of education, 
he urged reading for maturing, integrating 
character, and molding thought. The “why” 
of reading is not hard to discover, he de- 
clared, if we look to the lives of such Saints 
as Ignatius, Augustine, and Alphonsus 
Liguori. We must read to become saints. 
What we read must follow a definite pattern. 
Father Forrest suggested the following: 
apologetics, books of devotions, biography, 
history, contemporary matters, and a small 
sprinkling of fiction. 

With the recitation of the Angelus, the 
morning session was brought to a close. The 
five sectional meetings were called to order 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. Thus, a long 
dinner period gave members the opportunity 
to browse among the many displays arranged 
for the occasion. Over 300 members were 
present to help make this a most successful 
meeting. 

SISTER MARY LEON, S.S.N.D., 
Secretary 


Michigan Unit 


The Spring meeting of the Michigan Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association was held 
at Mercy College, Detroit, April 23, 1950. 
Sister Mary Petronia, Fel.O.S.F., chairman, 
presided. 

The Rev. James D. Clark, O.S.A., from 
St. Clare of Montefalco Parish, was guest 
speaker, his topic being, Our Consciousness 
of the Dignity of Our Position. As brothers 
of Christ, Father Clark said, we have a very 
wonderful position, and its responsibil- 
ity. The gifts God has given us should be 
used for His honor and glory, our own and 
others’ salvation. A realization of the real 
dignity of work is necessary. Every position 
is a key position. No matter what work we 
do, if done in the proper spirit as members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ and for His 
honor and glory, it can be important. 

After this inspiring message, the new of- 
ficers for the 1950-52 term were installed. 
The new chairman is the Rev. Francis X. 
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Canfield, librarian, Sacred Heart Seminary; 
vice-chairman, Sister M. Georgia, R.S.M., li- 
brarian, Mercy College; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Phyllis J. Sears, assistant librarian, 
Chrysler Corporation, Engineering Library. 
The general meeting then adjourned for 
a very pleasant tea. Afterwards, sectional 
meetings were held. The college group met 
for a roundtable discussion under the leader- 
ship of Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M., librarian, 
Marygrove College. Sister Mary Virginia, 
O.P., librarian, St. Alphonsus School, was 
chairman of the school librarians group. A 
very profitable afternoon was enjoyed by all. 


PHYLLIS J. SEARS, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


NEw MEMBERS 


Mrs. Mabel ROBERTSON, Seattle, Wash. 

Sister Mary JULIA, Fel.O.S.F., Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Mary BONAVENTA, Fel.O.S.F., Manistee, 
Mich. 

Sister ROSANNE, S.C.C.. Williamsport, Pa. 

Sister GRACE CATHERINE, Montclair, N. J. 

Rev. Bartholomew EGAN, O.F.M.. Co. Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Sister M. URBAN, C.S.A., Elmhurst, II. 

Sister M. Imogene, O.S.B., Tacoma, Wash. 

MARYKNOLL Seminary Library, Glen Ellyn, 
Ill. 

Sister MARIA PAULINUS, Susquehanna, Pa. 

Mrs. W. J. EARDLEY, Chardon, O. 

Bernadette SULLIVAN, Chicago, III. 

Rev. Roland GANNON, St. Louis, Mo. 

Catherine J. BUTLER, Munhall, Pa. 

Sister RICHARD ANTHONY, S.S.N.D., Stras- 
burg, N. D. 

Paul Vincent MOYNIHAN, Dorchester, Mass. 

Sister M. ADELINE, O.S.F., Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Yvonne G. SAYRES, New York, N. Y. 

Sister CORTILIA, S.C., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Sister Mary PIUS, R.S.M., Louisville, Ky. 

Sister M. DOLOROSA, O.P., Seattle, Wash. 

Marie A. SLADKY, Madison, Wis. 

Sisters of ST. JOSEPH, Bellingham, Wash. 

Sister Mary GERALD, R.S.M., Hopewell, Va. 

Genevieve A. DELANA, Chicago, IIl. 

Sister ANNE FRANCES, S.C., Carnegie, Pa. 

Rose A. Lee, Stamford, Conn. 

Helen M. McCLARY, Washington, D.C. 

Sister Mary CALLISTA, R.S.M., Lincoln, Nebr. 

P. F. COLLIER & Son Corp., New York, N. Y. 
(Sustaining ) 

Veronica M. STOELB, Chicago, III. 

Mary ROWLAND, Chicago, IIl. 

Sister Mary MARGUERITE, O.S.F., Chicago, Ill. 

Margaret GALLAGHER, Chicago, III. 

Mother Mary DOLORES, O.S.U., New Orleans, 
La. 
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Sister M. LELIA, S.S.J., Seattle, Wash. 

Sister M. AGNETTA, Milwaukee, Ore. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD, Detroit, Mich. 

oe High School Library, Watkins Glen, 

Margaret Mary HENRICH, Villanova, Pa. 

Corrine A. FREEMAN, St. Albans, N. Y. 

Sister Mary ROBERT, North Plainfield, N. J. 

Sister M. AQUINAS, C.PP.S., Dayton, O. 

Elizabeth KIENTZLE, Chicago, IIl. 

Helen C. HARTWIG, Culver City, Calif. 

ST. JOSEPH’S College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Sister M. BEATRICE, H.F.N., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Doris CHAPDELAINE, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Sister JOSEPH, O.S.B., Washington, D.C. 

Ester MOTZ, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sister M. LILLIAN, C.PP.S., Minster, O. 

Sister M. FRANCESCA, R.S.M., Dallas, Pa. 

Sister M. SYLVIA, R.S.M., Dallas, Pa. 

Alphonse F. TUEZZA, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Russel HURST, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Sister M. PAULINE, Westfield, N. J. 

Rev. Lawrence MONHEIM, S.M., Dayton, O. 

Frances DOWLING, Dunmore, Pa. 

Sister VERONICA MARIE. O.P., Lindenhurst, 
N. Y. 

Rev. Arthur J. RILEY, New Haven, Conn. 

Sister Mary EDMUND, R.S.M., Hazleton, Pa. 

Sister Mary LIA, R.S.M., Hazelton, Pa. 

Sister Mary AMADEUS, R.S.M., Towanda, Pa. 

Anna Marie NEWCOMB, Pittston, Pa. 

Sister RITA, S.C.C., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Mary HENRIETTA, C.S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Mary DANIEL, C.S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Catherine E. PAUCK, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. J. W. RICK, St. Louis, Mo. 

ST. LOUISE de Marillac School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister M. ADELGUNDE, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister ANNA ADELAIDE, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister M. ALBERTINE, S.S.N.D., St. Thomas, 
Mo. 

Sister FRANCIS of Paula, $.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister MIRIAM CLARE, C.S.J., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister M. FERDINAND, I.H.M., Scranton, Pa. 

Mrs. Bernard J. SMITH, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Brother DANIEL, M.M., Lakewood, N. J. 

Sister M. CATHERINE ANN, S.H.N., Portland, 
Ore. 

Sister M. GERARD, O.S.F., Columbus, Nebr. 

Dorothy SCANLON, Scranton, Pa. 

Brother CECILIAN ANTONY, F.S.C.. Albany, 
N. Y. 

Rev. Charles CORCORAN, S.J., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ellen C. BURKE, Alexandria, Va. 

Eleanor M. McGRANE, Lafayerte, Ind. 

Sister EVANGELISTA, O.S.B., Uniontown, Pa. 

Sister AMELIA, O.S.F., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rev. August REYLING, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill. 

Rev. Jovian LANG, O.F.M., Quincy, Ill 

Sister Mary INNOCENTIA, S.C., Yonkers, N. Y. 

PADUCAH Catholic Information Center, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 

Sister Mary FRANCESCA, R.P., New York, N. Y. 

Sister MARGARET ANN, I.H.M., Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Mary ALVERA, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Rosemary McDONALD, Portland, Ore. 
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Sister ALWINA, S.C.C., Scranton, Pa. 

Ruth Elisabeth HAUSLE, Washington, D. C. 

Sister M. BERNADETTE, Cleveland, O. 

Sister ELEANOR, Cleveland, O. 

CATHOLIC Lending Library and Bookshop, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Sister St. RITA, Biddeford, Me. 

Sister M. CALLISTA, Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Mary IRANEOUS, R.S.M., Plymouth, Pa. 

Lucile M. CASEY, Chicago, III. 

Rev. Clyde R. WAGNER, S.D.S., Blackwood, 
N. J. 

Sister M. WILLEMYN, Dushore, Pa. 

Sister M. NAZARETTA, R.S.M., Plains, Pa. 

Sister Mary VIRGILIA, S.S.N.D., Quincy, IIl 

Sister Mary IGNATIUS, San Antonio, Tex. 

Sister M. EDWINA, C.S.J., Pittsburg, Kans. 

Anna Elizabeth FEHL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sister MARGARET JOSEPH, R.S.M., Honesdale, 
Pa. 

Elizabeth H. EWENS, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ministry of EDUCATION, Jerusalem, Israel 

Sister M. CONSUELA, SS.C.M., Hazleton, Pa. 

Sister M. VIRGINIA, S.C.N., Louisville, Ky. 

Anne B. VOYTKO, Hazelton, Pa. 

Gladys ENGLISH, Los Angeles, Calif. 

YORK Catholic High School, York, Pa. 

Ruth I. WILHELM, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

7. M. ENGELBERTHA, S.S.J., East Chicago, 
nd. 

Sister Mary DOLORES, Villa Maria, Pa. 

ST. MARY’S Seminary, Cleveland, O. 

Mary C. McQUAID, Oakland. Calif. 

Betsy J. STATHAKIS, Kingston, Pa. 

John Eliot ALDEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. WILSON, New York, N. Y. 

Sister JAMES MARY, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

ST. JOSEPH Infirmary, Louisville, Ky. 

William E. WHITE, Cleveland, O. 

— IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, Paines- 
ville, O. 

Sister Mary DENISE, R.S.M., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Sister Mary CLAUDE, O.P., Madison, Wis. 

Virgil GENTILIN, New York, N. Y. 

4 Mary GIOVANNI, R.S.M., Wilkes Barre, 
a. 

Sister Mary HERBERT, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Mary Jo WALSH, Winona, Minn. 

Mary E. FEENEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bruce’s NEw QUARTERS 


With the transfer of its editorial depart- 
ment, the Bruce Publishing Company re- 
cently completed occupation of its new 
quarters at 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee. 
Renovation of the nine-story building, which 
was purchased in 1944, is designed to stream- 
line the company’s book production facilities. 

Cost of the building and improvements is 
estimated at $400,000, a quarter of which is 
expected to be offset through increased 
efficiency of operations. 
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NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 


Nazareth College of Rochester, New York, 
will offer the second summer's work in a 
three summer sequence of courses in Library 
Science from July 5 to August 11, 1950. 
Miss Helen Cashman, Librarian at Charlotte 
High School, and former Instructor in Li- 
brary Science, will teach a course in Books 
for Adolescents. The second course will give 
the principles and practical applications in 
Classification and Cataloging for Small Li- 
braries. The entire program is designed to 
meet the needs of librarians in the elemen- 
tary and small high schools. Room and 
board on the campus are available for mem- 
bers of religious communities only. Apply 
for further information to the Registrar, 
Nazareth College, Rochester 18, New York. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
RECEIVES VALUABLE GIFT 


Georgetown University has recently been 
the recipient of the entire library of the late 
Dr. William Thomas Walsh, poet, biogra- 
pher and Hispanist. The gift was presented 
to the University by Dr. Walsh’s sister and 
brother, Lorna Gill Walsh and Edward M. 
Walsh, with the notation that “there was no 
place he would rather see his books in use 
than at Georgetown”. The library, which 
numbers some 1,644 volumes, is the second 
major collection to be added to the Uni- 
versity's collection within the past year. 


APPEAL FOR Books 


Sister M. Mercedes, C.PP.S., formerly li- 
brarian of the Assumption High School 
Library, O'Fallon, Mo., is now librarian and 
teacher at the English School, Engelplatsen 
11, Helsinki, Finland. The library is in an 
embryonic stage, having been organized only 
in September, 1945. 

In a letter written last January, Sister 
Mercedes appeals “for books, used, old or 
new. We shall be so happy to receive any 
title, in any classification, for besides the 
elementary and secondary level of our read- 
ers, we have a library for adult Catholics, 
converts and non-Catholics . . . The pen, 
we read, is mightier than the sword, and 
books, Catholic books, must preach when 
Missionary Fathers are engaged elsewhere.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Catholic Book List, 1950. Edited for 
the Catholic Library Association, by Sister 
Stella Maris, O.P. St. Catharine, Kentucky, 
St. Catharine Junior College, 1950. 74p. 


65¢ 

Catholic librarians everywhere will be pleased 
with this year’s edition of The Catholic Book List. 
A competent committee, under the leadership of 
a conscientious and hard-working editor, has pro- 
duced a list worthy of taking its place with its 
predecessors in stimulating interest in every p 
of Catholic literature. For a lean year, the selec- 
tions are, on the whole, most praiseworthy. The 
religion section is particularly inspiring. As usual, 
we find a wealth of interesting material listed by 
Miss Kircher in her juvenile group. The fiction 
and literature sections are replete with valuable 
suggestions. 

While but one nundred and eighty-one titles 
are suggested, as opposed to last year’s two hun- 
dred and forty-four, the smaller choice is indi- 
cative of careful selection in a field that did not 
promise so rich a harvest. In this matter, too, 


it must be remembered that many worthwhile 
titles which appeared towards the end of the year 
had to be omitted in the interest of getting the 
final editing and printing done in order to have 
the booklet 


le for distribution in January, 


For adults 


tion. 164 pp., $1.50 
For children 


$1.00 
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BOOKS FOR MAY READING 


THE DRAMA OF THE ROSARY, }4y Isipor O'BRIEN, O.F.M. Solidity 
of substance and simplicity of approach combine in this pocket-sized 
volume of essays on the fifteen Mysteries. Magnificent material for medita- 


DAYS OF PRAISE FOR MARY OUR MOTHER, 64y CATHERINE AND 
Ross BEEBE. Very readable and beautiful explanation of the most notable 
Feast days of Our Lady. Full-page pictures in two colors. 80 pp., paper, 


OUR LADY GOES A-MAYING, by MoTHER Mary PAULA WILLIAM- 
SON, R. C. A treasure for the primary grades’ library, this satisfying story 
of three children who keep the Mayday vigil is both entertaining and in- 
structive. 70 pp., appealingly illustrated, $1.00 


Dept. 4-1288 
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well in advance of Catholic Book Week. All in 
all, the editor and the committee are to be com- 
mended. It is particularly encouraging to see 
the long list of publishers who are cooperating 
in making the venture a success. 


In realizing the greatest influence of the list, 
one of the important considerations is the reten- 
tion of a static group as interested compilers. I 
think we owe a real debt to the men and women 
who have had their part of this project in mind 
throughout the years. Their selection is balanced 
and inclusive. Now and then, such action as we 
see in the Social Scicnce Group, where two editors 
balance each other's enthusiasm, should give us 
a good selection—unless the mutual respect they 
have for each other's opinion precludes their ob- 
jecting to titles of which only one approves. 


The Catholic Book List is rapidly reaching a 
commendable maturity. As a final word, I would 
add a cordial invitation to each and every mem- 
ber of the Association to recommend it—to stand 
behind it and to propagate its use, as we so 
heartily do our other tools of Catholic biblio- 
graphy. Through the list a great deal of good is 
done for Catholic literature. It is a commendable 
and most useful tool in the work of the Catholic 
apostolate. 

BROTHER A. THOMAS, F.S.C. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 


OSGNIACH, Augustine J., OS.B. Must It 
Be Communism? Wagner, 1950. 486p. $5.00 


This is an attempt to show that there is at 
hand a Christian solution to our social problem 
and that Marxian Communism is not the remedy 
for these troubles. Before discussing this Chris- 
tian solution the author, in Part One, briefly tells 
of the rise of our industrial society and the so- 
cial problem it created. !n Part Two, he gives a 
summary of the two non-Christian efforts to solve 
this social problem, Economic Liberalism and 
Communism. Part Three is concerned with the 
Christian solution and treats such topics as Chris- 
tianity and the Social Order Today, Christian 
Conception of Labor, Christian Conception of 
Capital, Christian Conception of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, The Social Function of the State, 
Moral Aspects of Production, Distribution and 
Consumption, and finally Cooperation and the 
Popes’ New Order. The final section of the book, 
Part Four, which is devoted to what the author 
calls “ ‘frontier’ thinking in Catholic social 
thought”, is composed of three addresses by Rev. 
Jerome Toner, O.S.B., author of The Closed 
Shop, and an Epilogue by the author. A gloss- 
ary, an extended reading list, and an alphabetical 
index bring the book to a well-rounded conclu- 
sion. 


In discussing the Popes’ New Order, or what 
is generally called the Industry Council Plan, 
Father Osgniach could have struck a much-needed 
blow in defense of reality but he failed. Too 
many, it seems to this reviewer, who are deep in 
the heart of this plan, fail to tell their readers 
the difficulties of the road ahead. In a greed- 
crazed world, how will it be possible to control 
this uninhibited pursuit after gain? The Popes’ 
New Order presupposes a strong control of this 
acquisitive instinct. Or, as we ready ourselves 
to blue print these better days, how will we get 
Management to accept the restraints of an Indus- 
try Council when so few, with a good heart, ac- 
cept a simple restraint like a collective bargain- 
ing contract? Obviously, we must have a great 
moral reform before these better days will come 
upon us. As we plan, while awaiting this reform, 
it would be better to stress this need for a new 
moral climate or else all the escapists in our 
world will be cluttering up the planning boards. 


This minor criticism should not be interpreted 
as a general indictment of this excellent book. 
If anyone would seek simple evidence of the 
down-to-earth reality which pervades this work, 
a rapid reading of the quotations used is recom- 
mended. For example, this sentence from a quo- 
tation on page 443: “To re-Christianize the pro- 
letarians, we must ‘debourgeois-ize the Chris- 


tians’. 


Our librarians should welcome “Must It Be 
Communism?” as all interested in the social ques- 
tion—and what alert faculty or student body is 
not?—will find it an excellent source for informa- 
tion on the history and the proposed solutions of 
this very disturbing problem. 


BROTHER JUSTIN, F.S.C. 


Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas, based 
on the Summa Theologica and selected 
passages of his other works. By Roy J. De. 
ferrari and Sister Mary Inviolata Barry, 
C.D.P., with the technical collaboration of 
Ignatius McGuiness, O.P. Catholic Univers. 
ity of America Press. Fascicle I, A-C (1948), 
pp. x, 1-262; fascicle Il, D-H (1949), pp. 
263-495. $12.50 per fascicle. 

This monumental achievement of American 
scholarship, though it may not embody the ulti- 
mate perfection desired by some professional 
philosophers and theologians, achieves its avowed 
purposes with remarkable accuracy and distinc- 
tion. “The present work is professedly a general 
lexicon for the study of the writings of St. 
Thomas” (Foreword, p.vii). “It is not a philoso- 
phical dictionary in the sense that it professes to 
give a complete treatment of the philosophical im- 
plications of every word, but it should be a use- 
ful instrument to that end” (viii). It is faithful 
to the method used in special lexicons of a work 
or of works of an individual author. At a time 
when the study of Latin has all but perished in 
a great many college curricula, it is hoped that 
such a praiseworthy endeavor as this will achieve 
its apparently main purpose of providing an in- 
dispensable instrument for the study of the 
thought of the Angelic Doctor in the medium of 
its original expression. 

In addition to supplying an instrument for the 
understanding of Medieval Latin as found in the 
works of St. Thomas, this Lexicon will be a valu- 
able reference book in connection with any new 
translations of the Summa Theologica in order 
that the linguistic renderings will be not only 
faithful to the language <cnd thought of Aquinas 
but will be understood by those of our contem- 
poraries who are unfamiliar with the meaning of 
many Scholastic terms. Moreover, even without 
a sufficient knowledge for reading the original 
Latin, students of Thomistic philosophy and theo- 
logy will find in this Lexicon a source of ready 
reference to the basic texts of the Summa, espe- 
cially, concerning many problems in which they 
are interested. Seminarians, in particular, will 
welcome the appearance of such a valuable work. 
It deserves to take its place beside the other in- 
dispensable reference works on the shelves of 
every library. 

THEODORE E. JAMES 


ALEXANDER, Carter, and ARVID, J. 
Burke. How to Locate Educational Infor- 
mation and Data. 3d ed. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 460p. $4.50 

The former Library Professor of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the Director of 
Studies of the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion have combined their talents to turn out for 
librarians, educators and scholars an amazingly 
informative reference text-book. Part I considers 
the basic techniques of library use—how to look 
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for and find what you want, how to compile a 
bibliography (with sample forms), how to read 
and to take notes. This is a volume all by itself. 

Part II makes special application of these tech- 
niques for biography, quotations, documents, text- 
books, all kinds of educational publications, sta- 
tistics and many other items. To test your library 
knowledge, the authors have devised a prfofi- 
ciency test. 

The careful checklists of subject references, of 
periodicals indexed, of government price lists and 
the like reflect accuracy and care. More than a 
casual revision, it is a brand new book and one 
every library ‘needs for education and general 
reference. 

RICHARD JAMES HURLEY 


L'HOMMEDIEU, Dorothy K. Tyke, The 
Little Mut. Lippincott, 1949. Illus. by 
Marguerite Kirmse. 63p. $2.00 


This is the eighth picture story produced by 
that team of happy-hour makers, Dorothy L’'Hom- 
medieu and Marguerite Kirmse. This time in- 
stead of giving us the story of another aristocra- 
tic and well-bred dog, as they have done in their 
earlier stories, they have touched our hearts with 
the tale of an ordinary run-of-the-street mutt. 
The “tiny set’ will love this little book. 


BOOK NOTES 


RICKABY, Joseph, S.J.. Of God and His 
Creatures. An annotated translation (with 
some abridgement) of the Swmma Contra 
Gentiles of St. Thos. Aquinas. Carroll Press, 
1950. 423p. $6.50 


Today, as well as in 1905, it is true that “If 
St. Thomas's works are to serve modern uses, they 
must pass from their old Latinity into modern 
speech” (vii): Hence, it may be objected that 
the changes in modern speech during the last 45 
years would warrant a new translation of the 
Summa Contra Gentiles rather than the present 
lithographed reprint of Father Rickaby's 1905 
edition. Such a new work would do much to 
clarify the relationships of the contents of the 
works of St. Thomas to the linguistic expression 
of modern science if, as the author pointed out, 
“their conclusions must be tested by all the sub- 
tlety of present-day science, physical, psychologi- 
cal, historical; maintained, wherever maintainable, 
but altered, where tenable no longer. Thus only 
can St. Thomas keep his place as a living teacher 
of mankind” (vii). The notes, however, justify to 
some extent this reprint and should be of use for 
the fulfillment of the author’s purpose as he ex- 
pressed it. 

THEODORE E. JAMES 
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THURSTON, Herbert, S.J. The Holy Year 
of Jubilee. Newman Press, 1949. 420p. 
$4.25 


This unchanged, photo-lithographic edition of 
the scholarly contribution of Father Thurston to 
the lore and study of the Roman Jubilee is a 
generous and timely volume for the greater en- 
joyment and better understanding of Rome in 
this twenty-fifth Holy Year. There is no need 
here of appraising the worth of this work, of 
citing the authorities, the research, the rich back- 
ground of language, archeology, history, and 
liturgy the author brings to a satisfying and full 
examination of the needs of the Jubilee Year, 
the historical setting, the homely incident, the 
tragic consequences of Jubilees throughout his- 
tory. It is enough to say the volume is pa 
with tested and historic information, a veritable 
encyclopedia of the Jubilee observance. 

Some may find it a fault that the Newman Press 
has not corrected obvious errors and brought the 
text up to date. For obvious reasons, such a task 
would have been the work of a specialist, over a 
rather long period. Again its expense might have 
put it out of the realm of realization or purchase. 
The fault I find with the edition is that the 
publisher has made so heavy a book of the re- 

tint. Few pilgrims will be tempted to take so 
at a volume on their way to Rome. 


Annuaire de la Presse Catholique et de 
l'Edition, 1950. Centre d’Informations 


Catholiques, 163, Boulevard Malesherbes, 
Paris, XVII*. 311p. 400 fr. 


This is a record of 3500 titles of French periodi- 
cals and newspapers arranged first in alphabetical 
order, then by the Départements of France, and 
finally in classified fashion under 32 subject head- 
ings, e.g., Action Catholique, Art Sacré, Bibliog- 


raphie, etc. There is also a complete list of pub- 
lishers, both Catholic publishers and general 
publishers handling Catholic titles. 

EUGENE P. WILLGING 


A. L. A. Membership Directory, 1949. With 
lists of national, state, provincial, and local 
library associations, agencies, supervisors, 
periodicals. American Library Association, 
1950. 392p. $5. 


Last year the A. L. A. Handbook was issued, 
but, unfortunately, without the directory of mem- 
bers. The latter's omission was a serious loss to 
the membership and to librarians in general. To 
offset this loss, the A.L.A. has this year issued a 
membership directory. The publisher hopes it 
will be “sufficiently well received to justify pub- 
lication annually. No commitments for the fu- 
ture, however, can be made and frequency of 
publication will depend largely on support”. 

The directory lists all A.L.A. members in good 
standing as of November 1, 1949. The list dif- 
fers from previous lists in that 1) the serial num- 
ber for each member has been omitted, in ac- 
cordance with the vote of the membership at the 


Atlantic City conference, and 2) the division af- 
filiation for each member is indicated, if known. 

New lists include organizations of school, chil- 
dren's, and young people's librarians; state organi- 
zations of student library assistants; city, town, and 
county school and children’s library supervisors: 
and a list of library periodicals. 

It is a useful and welcome library tool. 


BERELSON, Bernard, ed. Education for Li- 
brarianship. Papers presented at the Library 
Conference, University of Chicago, August 
16-21, 1948. American Library Association, 
1949. 308p. $4. 


“Of all the problems of librarianship, the edu- 
cation problem is perhaps the key one. If it is 
poorly handled, no end of undesirable conse- 
quences result for the profession at large. If it is ef- 
fectively solved, the profession benefits day by day. 
The ramifications of library education upon the 
profession generally can hardly be exaggerated. 
Its own importance more than justifies its consid- 
eration as a Conference topic”. Thus does Dr. 
Berelson in his Introduction present his reasons 
not only for this subject as a Conference topic 
but further for its consideration by all librarians 
and would-be librarians. 

The resultant volume considers this subject of 
education from five viewpoints: 1) General 
Orientation and Background; 2) Preparatory Edu- 
cation; 3) Professional Education; 4) Special Prob- 
lems; and 5) General Summaries. The sixteen 
specialists chosen to discuss this problem have 
given widely of their knowledge and experience. 
Of interest, too, are the viewpoints presented by 
the discussion leaders appointed for each paper. 
The proposals were many, and as varied as the 
speaker’s own knowledge and experience. They 
included such suggestions as a reduction of the 
present number of library schools; a specialized 
training program for clerical and subprofessional 
workers; and plans for research studies in li- 
brarianship. But though the suggestions and the 
style of each paper vary from the others, the 
whole picture presented is one of constructive 
thoughtfulness. 

This volume should be of value not only in the 
library schools, but might well be used as a basis 
for discussion in in-service training programs. 


BERELSON, Bernard. The Library's Public. 
Columbia University Press, 1949. 174p. $3. 


This volume, the first in the series of the Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry Reports, is the product of two 
separate studies. Dr. Berelson has analyzed all 
the studies of library book use and users since 
1930, and has combined with this the results of 
the sample survey of library use made by the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University of Michi- 
gan, based on 1,151 half-hour interviews with li- 
brary users throughout the United States. Upon 
further examination, it was found that the sample 
survey corroborated Dr. Berelson’s findings, thus 
adding greater reliability to the report. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The aim of the report is to indicate what pub- 
lic libraries really do—who are their users, what 
are their likes and dislikes, and the reasons for 
people’s use of the library. This objective study 
will be of particular assistance to public librarians 
and library trustees as a guide in future deter- 
mination of policy. It also has value in revealing 
areas that demand further study. 


McCAMY, James L. Government Publica- 
tions for the Citizen. Columbia University 
Press, 1949. 139p. $2.50 


In this volume, a report of the Public Library 
Inquiry, Dr. McCamy, professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Wisconsin, makes far- 
reaching recommendations for the distribution of 
government publications. In making this study, 
the author has based his survey on these four as- 
sumptions: 1) modern government is a reliable 
source of information and this information should 
be made as widely accessible as possible; 2) in 
public discussion pertaining to governmental poli- 
cies and programs, the governmental agencies have 
important contributions to make to the discussion; 
3) public libraries as part of the whole system 
of communication have the duty to make available 
to citizens all pertinent information; and 4) pub- 
lic libraries as agencies of government supported 
by taxation have a natural role in the preservation 
and distribution of information, which aids com- 
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munication between the government and the 
citizen. 

Dr. McCamy proposes that, to attain these ob- 
jectives, public libraries should be given gratis 
copies of all documents issued. Before making 
this recommendation, he discusses the present 
method of distributing these documents and sug- 
gests the need for a re-consideration of the policies 
underlying their distribution. The acceptance of 
the proposal will depend, in large part, it seems, 
upon the validity of the underlying assumptions. 
and will demand cooperation on the part of all 
concerned—libraries, government, and citizen. 


LAWLER, John. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany: Half a Century of Bibliographic Pub- 
lishing. University of Minnesota, [c1950}. 
207p. $3. 

As the subtitle indicates, the H. W. Wilson 
Company has been a leader in the field of bibliog- 
raphic publishing for the last half-century. What 
more fitting, then, than an account of the com- 
pany’s origins, personnel and accomplishments? 
Librarians are familiar with the services of the 
company under discussion; but frequently they 
would desire more information about the processes 
behind the services, and the people who manage 
them. This Mr. Lawler has attempted to give, and 
he has succeeded well. 

As Mr. McDiarmid, librarian of the University 
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of Minnesota, notes in his preface: "Mr. Lawler’s 
excellent book is more than the record of a man, 
a company, and the loyal members of that com- 
pany. It is the story of an idea, a service, a con- 
tribution to librarianship and scholarship”. 

The volume is handsomely bound, contains 
numerous illustrations, a bibliography of the 
company’s publications, and an index. 


REILLY, Hugh. Easy Does It; the Story of 
Mac. Kenedy, {1950}. 277p. $3. 


Alcoholism is no new problem, but its in- 
crease in recent years has caused great concern, 
and rightly so, among all manners of men— 
sociologist, layman, and priest. In this novel, 
Mr. Reilly attempts to show the inner workings 
and compulsions that drive Mac to his downfall. 
It has, however, the happy ending so loved by 
all, in also showing Mac's recovery through re- 
ligion and Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Dr. William Duncan Silkworth, physician-in- 
charge of the A.A. wing in Knickerbocker Hospi- 
tal, New York, states that it (this book) "is not 
an echo or paraphrase of any other. It deals with 
a complex subject, discussed from many angles, 
often challenging, always vigorous and original”. 
It has the additional lesson of teaching sympathy 
for those not so fortunate as we. 


HAECKER, Theodor. Journal in the Night. 
Trans. from the German by Alexander Dru. 


Pantheon, [1950]. 222p. $3.50 


Theodor Haecker, the translator of Kierkegaard 
and Newman, a philosopher, and a man of deep 
religious thought, was a convert to Catholicism. 
These factors aided him in understanding the basic 
evil of the Nazi philosophy, and in inveighing 
against it. He had the misfortune, however, to 
have his first article of attack published at the 
moment when Hitler came into power. The re- 
sults were easily foreseen. 

This Journal was written during the war years 
when he was under proscription neither to lec- 
ture nor to broadcast. In it he set down his 
thoughts on the problems of the times, spiritual, 
mental and physical. It is, in the words of the 
translator, “his last testimony to the truth and a 
confession of faith that is a spontaneous rejoinder 
to a particular moment in history. Its uniqueness 
lies in the fulness of its confrontation of faith 
and history and in Haecker’s gift of fusing what 
is so often separated. The Journal is the most 
direct expression of the conception of truth which 
is the subject of his whole work”. 


National Catholic Almanac . . . 1950. Com- 
piled by the Franciscan Clerics of Holy 
Name College, Washington, D.C. St. An- 
thony’s Guild. [cl950}. 832p. Paper, 
$1.50; Cloth, $2. 

This 44th volume of a valuable reference book 


features information about the Holy Year, in addi- 
tion to its usual material upon both religious and 
secular topics. 


Of particular interest in this volume are the 
fe-arrangement of certain sections; the addition 
of a table of contents; and the inclusion of certain 
new material. 


It is a reasonable and convenient one-volume 
encyclopedia of information, and should continue 
to preserve its well-honored place in all libraries, 
public as well as private. 


GARDINER, Reverend Harold, C., S.J. The 
Great Books: A Christian Appraisal. Devin- 
Adair, 1949-1950. vol. 1, $2.; vol. 2, $2.75 


The great interest in the classics aroused by 
the Great Books Program has awakened many to 
the realization that these works may be interpreted 
by non-Christian principles. In these two vol- 
umes, of a four volume series, the distinguished 
literary editor of America has gathered an au- 
thoritative group of collaborators to discuss the 
works from the Christian viewpoint. Among the 
contributors are Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., 
Dietrich von Hildebrand, Frank Sheed, Rev. 
Rudolph Arbesmann, O.S.A.—to mention but a 
few. Following the discussion of each book is a 
selected bibliography. Notes about the contribu- 
tors are listed in the appendix. 


These volumes will be of assistance not only to 
those who are participating in the Great Books 
program but to the numerous others who will ex- 
amine these works for knowledge of the past and 
the contributions each work has made to our 
civilization. 


MESSENGER, Reverend Ernest Charles. 
The Apostolate of the Sunday Mass. New- 
man Press, 1950. 4 vols. $11. 


This reprint of a series originally published in 
England in 1946 is a “series of books showing 
what a wealth of material for our spiritual life 
is to be found in the Proper of the Sunday Masses 
throughout the year”. The first four volumes 
cover the Introits and Graduals; the Collects; the 
Epistles; and the Gospels. Two further volumes 
in preparation will discuss the Offertories and Se- 
crets, and the Communions and Post-Communions. 


Each volume follows the same plan. Following 
the particular text of the Proper, the author dis- 
courses on the text and considers the inner mean- 
ing and the relationship it bears to the liturgy. 
These are simply written; their simplicity and 
teaching will, in the words of Archbishop God- 
frey, “unfold to many the beauty of the Catholic 
liturgy, and will give them an ever-greater love 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass”. 


This series will be useful not only for private 
meditation by religious and laity, but may be ex- 
tremely useful in providing a simple homily for 
the Sunday preacher. 
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BOOK NOTES 


PAMBIANCO, OS.A., Philip. The Jubilee 
Year. Tr. by Louis A. Rongione, O.S.A. So- 
ciety Of St. Paul (Fathers of the Catholic 
Press), 1950. 48p. Price not given 


This little pamplet, organized around the his- 
tory of each Jubilee since 1300, includes the papal 
brief of 1949, some notices on the Jubilee in gen- 
eral, and on the 1950 Jubilee in particular. In 
general the pamphlet is provocative of that spirit 
of jubilee and penance so much in tune with the 
Jubilee suggestions. Our distinguished member- 
translator is to be congratulated. 


LENN, Lottie H., and REARDON, Mary A. 
Pope Pius XII, Rock of Peace. Dutton, 1950. 
152p. $2.50 


This portrait-biography, interestingly written 
and feelingly illustrated, will supply an adequate 
background on the junior high school level for 
the appreciation of our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XII. Tracing his life from his early days in the 
Eternal City, through his work in Germany and 
travels in South America, the United States, 
France, and Hungary, to the Throne of Peter, the 
authors stress the piety, devotion, and love for 
meditation so characteristic of the reigning pontiff. 
Miss Reardon's delightful drawings at the head 
of each chapter and as full-page illustrations go 
far towards making vivid this portrait of His 
Holiness. 


VINTON, Iris. The Black Horse Company. 
Dodd, Mead, 1950. 273p. $2.50 


The older boys and girls who thrill to a salty 
tale of the 1850's will enjoy this story which 
centers on Shinnecock Bay at the eastern end of 
Long Island. Lovers of horses will greatly like 
the part played by the great horse Ebony in the 
doings of the energetic crowd who formed the 
Black Horse Company. Iris Vinton, the au- 
thoress, is now Director of Publications for the 
Boys Clubs of America. The Black Horse Com- 
rg proves she knows what her young friends 
ike. 


CATALOGS AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS: By mentioning THE 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, you can secure, 
without obligation, our new Catalog 1030. Books 
listed are contemporary and out of print, mainly 
fiction, all clean and tight, all one dollar each 

postpaid. Please write GLADYS FOREMAN, 
649 North Occidental Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, 
California. 


TO CATHOLIC LIBRARIANS: New Catalog 
No. 180 on American Literature and No. 181 on 
English Literature. with Catholic Authors and 
Books indicated, ready soon, will be sent, on re- 
quest to Wm. J. Henneman, 4707 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 25, Illinois. 


POSITION OPEN 


Cataloger: College Library in New York City area 
requires cataloger experienced in L.C. Classifica- 
tion system. 5 day (40 hour) week; 4 weeks 
vacation. Salary: $3,200. or more depending on 
experience. Write Box Ml, % CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY WORLD, giving background and ex- 
perience. 


PERIODICALS WANTED 


Address replies to Sister M. Jane Frances, 
O.S.B., Mt. St. Scholastica College Library, At- 
chison, Kans. 

ART NOTES: vol. 1, no. 3, N 1937; vol. 2, 
nos. 1, 2, 3 1938-1939 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ART QUARTERLY: 
vol. 2, no. 4, Michaelmas 1939; vol. 3, nos. 2, 3, 4, 
Easter, Pentecost, Michaelmas 1939-1940; vol. 4, 
nos. 1, 2, 3, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost 1940- 
1941 

CATHOLIC ART QUARTERLY: vol. 5, nos. 
2, 3, 4, Easter, Pentecost, Michaelmas 1941-1942 

CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW: n.s. vol. 
4, nos. 1, 3, Ap, O 1924; ns. vol. 2, no. 2, Jl 
1922 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD: vol. 1, nos. 1, 
2, 4, N-D 1929, F 1930; vol. 2, nos. 2, 6, 7. 8, N 
1930; Mr, Ap, My 1931 

ENGLISH JOURNAL—HIGH SCHOOL EDI- 
TION: vol. 1, no. 7, S 1912; vol. 2, nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Ja, F, Mr, Ap, My, Je, S, roy 1913 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: vol. 1, no. 3, Mr 15 


1923 

HISTORICAL BULLETIN: vol. 7, no. 3, My 
1929; vol. 8, no. 2, Ja 1930 

HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW: 
vol. 1 (bound) N 1900-S 1901; or separate issues 
nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 9, 10. 11, 12; vol. 2, pt 
2, no. 12, § 1902; vol. 12, nos. 3, 12, D 1911, 
S 1912; vol. 15, pt 1, nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, O, N 1914, 
F, Mr 1915 

INTERRACIAL REVIEW: vol. 13, nos. 9, 12, 
S, D 1940 

LAND AND HOME: vol. 4, no. 3, S 1941; 
vol. 5, no. 3, S$ 1942 

MENTAL HYGIENE: vol. 1, no. 4, O 1917; 
vol. 2, no. 2, Ap 1918; vol. 3, no. 1, Ja 1919; 
vol. 6, no. 1, Ja 1922 

MODERN SCHOOLMAN: vol. 8, nos. 1, 3, N 
1930, Mr 1931; vol. 9, no. 2, Ja 1932 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
ASSOC. BULL.: vol. 44 no. 2, N 1947 

NUTRITION REVIEWS: vol. 1, no. 3, Ja 
1943 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS: vol. 2, no. 
13 (index no.) 

ST. MEINRAD’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS: vol. 
1, no. 1, serial no. 1; vol. 3, no. 2. serial no. 9 

SCHOOL REVIEW: vol. 31, no. 10, D 1923; 
vol. 33, nos. 1, 2, Ja, F 1925; vol. 34, nos. 8, 9, 
O, N 1926 

THEATRE ARTS: vol. 5, no. 1. Ja 1921; vol. 
8, no. 7, Jl 1924 
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conference, 58, 86, 216-17 
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Watertown, Wis., 178 
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Catholic action library, 69-72; correlated with 
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111; Holy Year, 218-22; Irish books, 165-8; 
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of Library of Congress, 88-9; staff manuals, 
114; storytelling, 170-3 
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N. Y., 123 
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Book fair, Spokane, 217 

Books and reading, for children, 118, 144, 170-3; 
forming the Christian, 197-200; leadership 
aided by, 230-3; Lenten reading, 158-60; sum- 
mer, 237 

Bouwhuis, A. L., S.J., More libraries for elemen- 
tary schools, 108-11 

Brooklyn-Long Island unit, 86-7, 186 

Brown, S. J., S.J., Central Catholic library of 
Dublin, 200-2 

Bruce Publishing Co., new quarters, 244 

Bruun, G., What the teacher of history expects 
from the college library, 202-4 

Bulletin thomiste, 112 

Butler, Helen L., editor, Catholic Supplement to 
the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
212; Storytelling: first of the communication 
arts, 104-8, 170-3 


Caldecott award, 1949, 212 

Camillus, Sr. M., R.S.M., Western Pennsylvania 
unit, 87 

Canon law library, classification, 39-43 

Cataloging, bibliographical tools correlated with, 
173-4; C.L.A. 23d conference round table, 21; 
Contact for catalogers, 55, 84, 115, 147, 176, 


211, 238; corporate author headings, 211; im- 
portance, 233-5; limited, 238; religious author 
headings, 115, 211 

Catherine Siena, Sr., $.S.J., report of high school 
round table, C.L.A. 23d conference, 
2 

Catholic action, C.L.A., 10-13; librarians, 4-6; |i- 
brary, 69-72 

Catholic action—librarians as Christophers, Ron- 
gione, 4-6 

Catholic action library: a selected bibliography, 
Putz, 69-72 

Catholic Book Week, 9th, 1949, 29 

Catholic Book Week, 10th, 1950, 30; announce- 
—_ 111, 121; ideas, 139-43; observance, 133- 


Catholic Book Week, 1950, Theall, 133-4 

Catholic Books in Print, 112 

Catholic Church, bibliography, 52-3 

Catholic high school library forms Christophers 
in the labor movement, Bartolomucci, 168-9 

Catholic Library Association 

—and A.L.A., 89 

—annual conference (23d), 17-30; advisory 
board session, 20-1; cataloging and classifica- 
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table, 22; elementary school libraries round 
table, 22; executive council sessions, 20; execu- 
tive secretary's report, 26-30; first general ses- 
sion, 17-18; high school libraries round table, 
24; hospital libraries round table, 24-5; library 
service to Catholic readers round table, 25; 
luncheon session, 19; papers delivered, 6-16, 
35-49, 69-73, 75-8, 108-11, 173-4; second gen- 
eral session, 18-19; seminary libraries round 
table, 26; sermon at Mass, 4-6 

—annual conference (24th), 239; plans, 122; 
program, 180-5 

—auditor’s report, July 1, 1948-June 30, 1949, 
152-5 

—Catholic action, 10-13 

—committees, 26-7 

—executive council: meeting, April 18, 1949, 
20; meeting, April 21, 1949, 20; meeting, Jan. 
26-27, 1950, 121, 150-1, 156; members, 34 

—executive secretary's report, 26-30 
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—headquarters, 30 

—high school section, 116, 145, 212, 237 

—members, new, 60, 89-90, 124, 243-4; news of, 
61, 90 

—membership, 26 

—news and notes, 56-61, 85-90, 119-24, 150-1, 
156-7, 180-6, 239-44 

—officers, 1949-1951, 34 

—pledge of fealty to Pope Pius XII, 3 
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—unit activities, 31-2, 58-60, 85-7, 119-21, 156- 
7, 186, 191, 214-17, 239-43 
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Catholic library tradition, Br. A. Thomas, 6-9 

Catholic Monthly Review, 213 

Catholic Periodscal Index, auditor's report, July 
1, 1948-June 30, 1949, 153, 155 

Catholic Supplement to the Children’s Catalog, 50 

Catholic University of America, canon law library, 
39-43; library school graduates, 1949, 56 

Central Catholic Library of Dublin, Brown, 200-2 

Charles, Sr. M., O.P., Brooklyn-Long Island unit, 
86-7, 186 

Children’s Catalog, Catholic Supplement, 50 

Children’s literature, 144; bibliography, 170-3 

Children’s reading, 118 

Christian reading, 197-200 

Christine, Sr. Marie, S.B.S. See Marie Christine, 


Sr. 

Christophers, in labor movement, formed by read- 
ing guidance, 168-9 

Classification, canon law library, 39-43; C.L.A. 
23d conference round table, 21; Central Cath- 
olic library of Dublin system, 200; Classifica- 
tion décimale, 147, 238; Contact for catalogers, 
55, 84, 115, 147, 176, 211, 238; Marian library 
system, 89, 238; reclassification, 115, 176 

Claudia, Sr. M., 1.H.M., At your service, 112, 147, 
177, 213; Service and services, 44-6 

College libraries, and history teachers, 202-4; 
C.L.A. 23d conference round table, 22; service 
and services, 44-6 

Columbus unit, 119, 241; paper read, 135-9 

Contact for catalogers, Kapsner, 55, 84, 115, 147, 
176, 211 

Convent voices, Forbes, 135-9 

Converts, bibliography, 52-3 

Copyright law, change in, 60-1 

bibliography with the catalog, Romig, 
17 

Cory, J. M., American Library Association in the 
national library economy, 13-16 

Council of National Library Associations, meet- 
ing, Nov. 14, 1949, 89 

Cyprian, Sr. M., S$.S.N.D., Greater St. Louis unit, 
21 
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Denise, Sr. M., O.S.B., Those religious authors 
again, 211 
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Documentation catholique, 112, 213 

Dominic, Sr. M., S.S.J., Library training at Naza- 
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Dublin, Central Catholic library, 200-2 


— Sr. Maureen, S.H.N. See Maureen Eileen, 

fr. 
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ence round table, 22; Helpful hints, 50, 79, 
118, 144, 175; importance, 108-11; need, 81 

Elise, Sister M., H.H.M., Northern Ohio unit, 
239-40 

Sr. M., S.L., Mid-South conference, 
156- 

Events, Scheduled, for 1949, 34, 68; for 1950, 
68, 98, 132, 162, 226; for 1951, 226 

Examination of conscience, Koenig, 47-9 


Fides, Sr. M., S.S.N.D., Helpful hints, 50, 79, 
118, 144, 175 
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be? 73-4 

FitzGerald, W. A., Librarians are guidance coun- 
selors, 75-8 

Forbes, C. A., Convent voices, 135-9 

Forming the Christian through reading, Sr. M. 
Francis Helene, 197-200 

Francis Helene, Sr. M., S.S.N.D., Forming the 
Christian through reading, 197-200 

Frawley, M. L., Patient’s pause, 54, 82, 113, 149, 
178, 209, 236 

Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., library 
service, 236 


Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, Board of 
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Georgetown University, gift from R. F. Wagner, 
jr., 157; gift from W. T. Walsh, 244 


Georgetown University Hospital, patients’ Ji- 
brary, 54 

Georgia, Sr. M., R.S.M., Michigan hospital sur- 
vey, 113 

Georgian, Sr. M., O.S.F., St. Elizabeth Hospital 
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Gilbert, Br. L., F.S.C., Graham vs. Disney, 163-5 
Graham, Kenneth, 163-5 

Graham vs. Disney, Br. L. Gilbert, 163-5 
Greater St. Louis unit, 214; paper delivered, 230-3 
Guide post, Murphy, 52, 81 117, 148, 208, 224 


Helene, Sr. Marie, $.C. See Marie Helene, Sr. 

Helene, Sr. M. Francis, $.S.N.D. See Francis 
Helene, Sr. M. 

Helpful hints, Sr. M. Fides, 50, 79, 118, 144, 175 

High school libraries, aid to Christophers in labor 
movement, 168-9; Bishop Timon High School 
Library, 123; C.L.A. 23d conference round 
table, 24; reading guidance, 75-8; Talking shop, 
51, 80, 116, 145, 179, 212, 237 

History, teaching of, aided by college library, 
202-4 

Hochland, 146 

Holy Year, 1950, books for. 218-22 

Hospital libraries, C.L.A. 23d conference round 
table, 24-5; Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., 236; Georgetown University Hospital, 
54; Michigan, 113; Patient's pause. 54, 82, 113, 
149, 178, 209, 236; St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Appleton, Wis., 149; St. Mary's Hospital, 
Watertown, Wis., 178; St. Mary’s Hospita!, 
Wausau, Wis., 82 

How realistic can a Catholic writer be? Fischer, 
73-4 

Hrotsvitha, 136-7 

Huels, Rev. J. H., Reading for lay leadership, 
230-3 

Hurley, R. J., Ideas for Catholic Book Week, 
1950, 139-43; Talking shop, 51, 80, 116, 145, 
179, 212, 237 


Ideas for Catholic Book Week, 1950, Hurley, 139- 
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Kapsner, O. L., O.S.B., Contact for catalogers, 55, 
84, 115, 147, 176, 211, 238 

Kathleen, Sr., O.S.F., Columbus unit, 119, 241 

Keller, J. M., M.M., Lenten reading list, 158-60 

Koenig, H. C., Examination of conscience, 47-9 

Kortendick, J. J., S.S., Seminary roundtable, 83, 
114 

Kuttner, §., adaptation of Lynn Alternative classi 


fication, 39-43 


Labor movement, reading guidance for, 168-9 

Latini, L., report on hospital libraries round tabie, 
C.L.A. 23d conference, 24-5; St. Mary's Hospi- 
tal, Wausau, Wis., 82 

Leadership, lacking in Catholic librarians, 227-9: 
reading as aid to, 230-3 

Leavey, L. A., executive secretary's report, 26-30 

Lenten reading list, Keller, 158-60 

Leon, Sister M., S.S.N.D., Wisconsin unit, 242 

Let's visit the Vatican, Murphy and Sr. M. Benice, 
218-22 

Librarians, appointments of recent date, 61, 90; 
Catholic, 6-9, 35-8, 99-103, 227-9: Catholic ac- 
tion, 4-6; Christophers, 4-6; course in tech- 
niques at Minnesota University, 124; guidance 
counselors, 75-8; responsibility, 35-8, 99-103 

Librarians are guidance couselors, FitzGerald, 75- 


Librarianship, 35-8 

Libraries, associations, 13-16; balanced collection, 
99-103; Canon law, 39-43; Catholic action, 69- 
72; Central Catholic Library of Dublin, 200-2; 
college, 22, 44-6, 202-4; elementary school, 2?, 
50, 79, 81, 108-11, 118, 144, 175; enrichment 
of literature by, 175; films for teaching use of, 
116-17; high school, 24, 51, 80, 116, 123, 
145, 168-9. 179, 212, 237; hospital, 24-5, 54, 
82, 113, 149, 178, 209, 236; nursing school, 
209; parish, 52, 81, 117, 148, 208, 224: sem- 
inary, 26, 47-9, 83. 114; service to Catholic 
readers, 25 

Library, Nurse and the, Sr. M. Cyril, 209 

Library of Congress, awards cancelled, 157; biblio- 
graphical survey, 88-9; Union catalog, 112 

Library responsibility, Temple, 35-8 

Library schools, graduates, 1949, 56-8 

Library training at Nazareth College, Rochester, 
Sr. M. Dominic, 204-6 

Literature enrichment through the library, Sr. M. 
Aloysia, 175 

Louis Bertrand, Sr. M., S.S.N.D., Regional meet- 
ing, 58-9 

—_— Library Week, Nov. 13-19, 1949; 123- 


Lynn, Alternative classification, canon law adapta- 
tion, 39-43; copies wanted, 84, 211; re-issue, 
55 


McGuckin, D. A., O.F.M., New Bishop Timon 
High School Library, 123 

Madeleva, Sr., C.S.C., 138-9 

Marian Library, University of Dayton, classifica- 
tion system, 89; clippings requested, 89 

Marie, 213 

Marie Christine, Sr., S.BS., Teen-agers look 
ahead: librarians-for-a-day, 123-4 

Marie Helene, Sr., S.C., Western Pennsylvania 
unit, 32 


Mariological society of America, 213 

Martin, Br. D., C.S.C., Responsibilities of the 
Catholic librarian, 99-103; Why don't we be. 
lieve in leadership? 227-9 

Marvalon, 51 

Maryland unit, 31, 59-60, 157, 241 

Marywood College, library school graduates, 1949, 
56 

Mattlin, A. H., S.J., report of advisory board 
meeting, C.L.A. 23d conference, 20-1 

Maureen, Sr., I.H.M., report of library service to 
Catholic readers round table, C.L.A. 23rd con- 
ference, 25 

Maureen Eileen, Sr., S.H.N., Spokane unit, 87, 
186, 191 

Mechtildes, Sr. M., S.B.S., Richmond diocesan 
unit, 85 

Mercedes, Sister M. C.PP.S., Appeal for books, 
244 

Merritt, E., Nashville unit, 32 

Metropolitan Catholic college librarians unit, 58- 
9; paper read, 202-4 

Michigan hospital survey, Sr. M. Georgia, 113 

Michigan unit, 215-16, 242-3 

Mid-South conference, 156-7 

Minnesota University, library technician program, 
124 

Mondo cattolico, 11, 213 

More libraries for elementary schools, Bouwhuis, 
108-11 

Morrissey, M. M., Illnois unit, 119-20 

Murphy, L. Guide post, 52, 81, 117, 148, 208, 
224: Let's visit the Vatican, 218-22; Saints and 
wee folk, 165-8 


Nashville unit, 32 

Nazareth College, Rochester, library training, 
204-5; summer course in library science, 244 

Newbery award, 1949, 212 

New England unit, 120-1; paper read, 209 

New York-New Jersey unit, 58-9 

New York regional meeting, 58-9 

Northern Ohio unit, 239-40 

Nuns, some 4th to 20th century writers, 135-9 

Nurse and the library, Sr. M. Cyril, 209 


Our Lady of the Lake College, library school grad- 
uates, 1949, 57 


Parish libraries, Guide post, 52, 81, 117, 148, 
208, 224; St. Elizabeth's Library, Selma, Ala., 
81; St. Francis Xavier Library, Vincennes, Ind., 
117 

Patient's pause, Frawley, 54, 82, 113, 149, 178, 
209, 236 

Periodicals, reproduction activities of UNESCO, 
87-8 

Petronia, Sr. M., Fel.O.S.F., address of welcome 
to C.L.A., 23d conference, 17-18; report of 2d 
general session of C.L.A. 23d conference, 18-19; 
report of Michigan unit meeting, 215-16 _ 

Pikus, C. E., O.F.M.Cap., report of seminary |li- 
braries round table, C.L.A. 23d conference, 26 

Pilliod, R., Washington unit, 215 

Pitt, M. Freedman’s Hospital—A Diary, 236 

Pius XII, portrait, 3 

Placidia, Sr.. O.S.B., Tacoma unit, 121 

Politi, Leo, Caldecott award, 1949, 212 

Publishers’ catalogs, 212 
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Publishers’ list of books of Catholic interest, fall- 
winter, 1949, 91-4; spring-summer, 1950, 187- 
91 

Putz, L. J., C.S.C., Catholic action library: a se- 
lected bibliography, 69-72 


Reading for lay leadership, Huels, 230-3 

Reading lists, 116 

Realism, in literature, 73-4 

Reclassification assignment, Reiners, 115 

Reference topics, 112, 147, 177, 213 

Reference works, in college libraries, 44-6 

Regine, Sr., St. Mary’s Hospital Library, Water- 
town, Wis., 178 

Reiners, T. V., Reclassification assignment, 115 

Reorganization of the canon law library: a prog- 
ress report, Sprug, 39-43 

Reparata, Sr. M., O.P., Catholic action and the 
Catholic Library Association, 10-13; hospitali- 
zation, 162 

Responsibilities of the Catholic librarian, Br. D. 
Martin, 99-103 

Richmond diocesan unit, 85 

Romig, W., Correlating bibliography with the 
catalog, 173-4 

Rongione, L. A., O.S.A., Catholic action—libra- 
rians as Christophers, 4-6 

Rosary College, library school graduates, 1949, 57 

Rose, M., Maryland unit, 31, 59-60, 157, 241 


St. Catherine, College of, library school graduates, 
1949, 57-8 

St. Elizabeth Hospital, Appleton, Wis., patients’ li- 
brary, 149 

St. Elizabeth’s Library, Selma, Ala., 81 

St. Francis Xavier Library, Vincennes, Ind., 117 

St. Louis unit, Greater, 214; paper delivered, 230- 
3 


St. Mary’s Hospital Library, Watertown, Wis., 
178 


St. Mary’s Hospital Library, Wausau, Wis., 82 

Saints and wee folk, Murphy, 165-8 

San Francisco University Library, gift from Mr. 
and Mrs. Bishop, 123; new building, 123 

Sears, P. J., Michigan unit, 242-3 

Seminary libraries, book selection aids, 83; C.L.A. 
23d conference round table, 26; reading guid- 
ance, 47-9; selection of books, 47-9; staff man- 
uals, 114 

Seminary roundtable, Kortendick, 83,114 

Service and services, Sr. M. Claudia, 44-6 

Siloe, pronunciation, 112, 177 

Spokane Catholic book fair, 217 

Spokane unit, 87, 186, 191 

Sprug, J., Reorganization of the canon law li- 
brary: a progress report, 39-43; correction, 90 

Staff manuals, seminary libraries, 114 

Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, Cath- 
olic Supplement, 116, 237 

Storytelling: first of the communication arts, But- 
ler, 104-8, 170-3 

Subject headings, for Church-Father series, 84, 
238 

Sullivan, Richard, on realism in literature, 72-3 


Tacoma unit, 121 
Talking shop, Hurley, 51, 80, 116, 145, 179, 
212, 237 
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Temple, P., Library responsibility, 35-8 
Teresa of Avila, St., 137-8 
ba: Pig O.S.B., Catholic Book Week, 1950, 
133- 
—_ Br. A., F.S.C., Catholic library tradition, 
9 


Union catalog, 112 

Union catalogs, Catholic, 176 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
Organization, periodical reproduction, 87- 


Vatican Library, Norme, 147 
Vie spirituelle, 146 


Wagner, Senator R. F., papers given to George- 
town University, 157 

Walsh, W. T., library given to Georgetown Uni- 
versity, 244 

Washington unit, 215; paper delivered. 233-5 

Western New York Catholic librarians’ confer- 
ence, 58, 86, 216-7; report by Sr. M. Angela, 
108-11 

Western Pennsylvania unit, 32, 87; papers read, 
168-9, 175 ’ 

What the teacher of history expects from the col- 
lege library, Bruun, 202-4 

Why don’t we believe in leadership? Br. D. Mar- 
tin, 227-9 

Wisconsin unit, paper read, 197-200, 242 


Xavier University Library, observance of Louisiana 
Library Week, Nov. 13-19, 1949, 123-4 
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Bigger and better than ever 


Completely Refolioed 
360 Lages added 


meet the ever-increasing school and library = ‘ Pie 
reference needs—genuine continuous 1950 REVISION) 
vision adds 360 more pages to the 1950 — 


Compton’ s. This is in addition toa 348-page | 
expansion in 1949—the equivalent of reset and expanded index)... 332,700 words _ 


almost two large Compton volumes in the of newly written text. ..557 new or exten 


366 pages of new and revised material ' 


(not including 888 pages of the 


acs two years. No increase in price. The | sively revised vane: ... 1083 new pictures, 
greatest encyclopedia value ever offered. = and 
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F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY 1000 n. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Be One of the First to Get the NEW 
L-B FURNITURE CATALOG 


You'll find new ideas by the dozens in this 
latest—and greatest—catalog of Library Bu- 


reau Trend Furniture. You'll see how func- 


tional styling creates an entirely new concept 


\\! of beauty and convenience in library tables 


\\ \\ ...desks...catalog cases...chairs...stools... 
\\\ 


\\\ counter height units... cabinets... shelving 


——)\\_... museum Ccases...yes, everything in furniture 


a library could need. It’s complete —52 pages, 


fully illustrated, with pictures of actual instal- 


lations that will surely interest you. Just send 


coupon for your free copy. 
Copyright 1050 hy Remington Rand Ine, 


LIBRARY BUREAU, ROOM I311A 
7 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 


[] Please furnish copy of Library Bu- 


reau Furniture Catalog (LB 403). 
[1] We are (planning) (building) a Fes. —— — 
new library. Ubrary- = 

We have a planning problem. 

Please have your Library Specialist 

phone for an appointment. City. ___IZene_ State. 
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You get EXTRA FEATURES in the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


The latest Encyclopedia Americana is of unusual importance to teachers, 
librarians and students because it has many unique features not found 

in ordinary reference works. There is no field of human endeavor 

that is not adequately and graphically represented in this 

brilliantly edited and thoroughly American reference work. 

Accurate, comprehensive and constantly revised, 

it meets the exacting requirements 

of a fast-changing world. 


250,000 Index Entries * 8,600 Illustrations * Maps « Charts 
NO OTHER ENCYCLOPEDIA HAS A// THESE FEATURES— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS AT LITERARY ALLUSIONS ~ 
BEGINNING OF ARTICLES AND PERSONALITIES 
ON THE LARGER COUNTRIES 
There are many names in literature which we 
A unique feature. These tables make it pos- know little about. The Americana is ready with 
sible for the user to turn immediately to h entries for the heroes and heroines of great 
the section dealing with the particular division of / tragedies, of the great sagas and chronicles, the 
the country’s history, resources, economy, etc. gods and goddesses of Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
~ Babylon. 


GREAT OPERAS | AMERICANA ANNUAL 


' Enjoyment of the opera is greatly enhanced by a 
knowledge of the story behind it. The Americana 
presents the story and something about the 
composer, the leading characters, and in many 
instances, a fair criticism of the relative place 
and value of each opera in the history of music. 


Issued each year...provides a continuing 
record of significant events and progress that 
B keeps the set up-to-date. 800 pages of text 
and pictures. New type of chronology of world 
events and New Index, for the current year. 


There are other special features including: Treat- 

ment of State articles, Glossaries of Scientific and 

DIGEST OF MASTERPIECES OF Technical terms, Stories of the Centuries and His- 
'S LITERATUR torical Documents. You get all these extra features 

THE WORLD'S RATURE in your ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. Fill out 


and mail t 
Hundreds of the world’s great books and plays are ail coupon sodey 


described and discussed. Titles include contribu- 


tions from authors all over the world, and have 
been selected to include many of the enduring 
works of classical and modern literature. In excess S&S: l b hi 


of 50 modern tutles, from American literature 


have been added in the past two editions. Mail this coupon for your copy of "America’s Reference Work’ —a beau- 


tiful 36-page booklet that describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educa- 
tional Division, 2 West 45th Sc., New York 19, N.Y. 


ALPHABETICAL AND TOPICAL INDEX Sebool____ 


New facts and useful, timely information on 

} thousands of questions of vital interest, quickly 
and easily available. Over 700 pages, 250,000 
entries. 
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